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Preface 


Student teaching is the crux of teacher education programme. 
Unfortunately this aspect has not been given due importance. The 
programme has gained better recognition in developed countries 
in comparison to developing countries. Most of the newer ideas 
on student teaching have been developed in developed countries. 
Thus one finds a large number of innoyations in these countries, 
Use of modern technology has also come to their assistance. 
Inertia among teacher educators has also been responsible for lack 
of innovations in student teaching in developing countries. The 
present book attempts to take a stock of innovations in student 
teaching and report various studies made on different aspects of 
student teaching. 


The author is thankful to his colleague Sri K.K. Behera for 
his suggestions. 


SUNIL BEHARI MOHANTY 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


The quality of teachers determines to a large extent the 
quality of education. “For teachers can make education a thing of 
joy and success or a matter of frustration and despair. (Gage, 1978; 
p. 13)". The present day teacher faces more challenges than he 
faced in earlier times, “The teacher today faces many challenges, 
emanating from expanding horizons of knowledge as well as of 
other forces impinging upon the consciousness of pupils. (Ministry 
of Education 1985, p. 99)". A teacher of the present times besides 
being an expert helper of student learning has to be a community 
leader, adult educator agent for local development, self-reliant and- 
do-it-yourself person (Hawes, 1978, p. 55). Heor she also has to 
be an expert in handling various educational technology hard 
wares—television, projector, video recorder, etc., and soft wares 
including casettes, films, etc. The teacher's personal profile is 
changing with the opening ofthe school to the community and 
with the enlarging functions of the school. (UNESCO, 1975, p. 23). 
The present day teacher instead of being an instructor or à task 
master has to be a helper and a guide (Sri Aurobindo 1973, p. 20). 
He has to be an expert in various types of skills. Instead of restrict- 
ing himself to subject matter presentation he has to manage instruc- 
tion environment, diagnose students, direct the use of available 
resources and co-ordinate information (Chadwick, 1973, p. 89). In 
recent times more and more efforts are being made to improve the 
quality of teachers by improving the quality of teacher training 
programmes. Thus selection of teacher trainees and their training 
plays effective role in qualitative improvement of education. 


“International review of studies dealing with the effectiveness 
of teachers, including one commissioned by World Bank indicates, 
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that the selection and training of teachers are important means of 
improving the performance on learning. (World Bank, 1980, p. 
34)”. Thus investments on teacher training programmes provide 
a better return in the shape of increased level of student cognitive 
outcomes of learning (Hussen, Saha and Noohan, 1978, p. 68). The 


growing awareness about usefulness of teacher training has led to 
innovations in teacher training programmes. 


Teacher education has mainly two aspects—preservice educa- 
tion and inservice education. Preservice education is concerned 
with handing over to the would-be teacher a set of skills and 
knowledge assumed to be useful for him. Inservice education is 
concerned with providing effective feedback to teachers in schools, 
Preservice education is of more importance than inservice educa- 
tion as an ignorant teacher may spoil the budding intellectuals. 
Preservice education has two broad aspects—theorectical studies and 
practical works. The former helps in role orientation whereas the 
latter helps in acquisition of mastery in role activities. Practicals 
in teacher education are generally of three types—practicals on 
theory subjects, practicals on work experience and community 
development, practicals on school work. The last category of 
practical work is called Student Teaching. 


Student teaching is the sheet anchor of any teacher training 
programme. “No teaching learning experience is as demanding as 
frustrating, as time consuming or as satisfying as practical experie- 
nce in fields (Blowers, 1979, p. 5)". The student teaching is known 
by various names such as ‘practice teaching’; ‘in-school experience’, 
‘teaching rounds’, internship’, etc, 


within a particular university. Davies and Amershek (1969) there- 
y is the most accurate description of 
student teaching practices found in various teacher education 


institutions. These variations arise due to differences in the objec: 
tives of student teaching, 
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Objectives of student teaching help in spelling out details of 
various programmes. All good institutions have written objectives. 


Mohanty (1984) suggested following objectives of "student 
teaching : : 


1. To provide an opportunity for applying theory in practical 
situations. 


2. To possess minimum technical know-how and skills in 
preparation and use of instructional materials including teach- 
ing aids. 

3. To use available human and material resources effectively. 

4. To assume gradually and finally the responsibility of a 
teacher, 
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5. To practise skills and develop competence in relating learn- 
ing materials, the techniques of teaching and instructional 
materials to the needs of the school students and to the needs 
of the community. 


6. To develop professional attitudes. 


7. To be aware of different evaluative devices and tools and their 
application in knowing the growth of the student. 


8. To be aware of and to perform non-classroom teaching duties 
of a teacher. 


9. To develop satisfactory relationship with students. 
10. To identify exceptional learners and to assist them. 


11. To budget the syllabus according to the amount of time and 
resources available. 


12. To understand the process of curriculum development and to 


develop skills in planning various types of lessons using varie- 
ties of methods and strategies, 


The objectives listed above may not be accepted universally. 
For instance, if an institution accepts the objective “observe 
experienced teachers at work", there should be provision for 
observation of work of teachers. This practice may not be found 
in all teacher training institutions, Again, the objective “become 
familiar with the system and the school” requires that the student 
teachers are accepted and treated as the members of staff of the 
school for a particular period. They are taken on a tour of the 
school building and are made formally known to the school 
teachers and students, before they start participating in school 
activities including taking of classes. This may not be an universal 
Practice. Hence, the objectives of student teaching vary from 
institution to institution. It is a matter of pity that although each 
institution has certain objectives of student teaching, in many 
cases these are not made known to student teachers. Lack of 


written objectives gives rise to defective and lopsided student 
teaching programmes. s 


Zeichner (1978b) gives a word of caution to both protagonists 
and antagonists of student teaching, According to him "student 
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teaching seems to entail a complicated set of both positive and 
negative consequences that are subtle in nature (p. 59)”. Copeland 
(1981) takes a defensive attitude in favour of teacher education 
institutions and argue that teacher training programmes are not 
upto the mark due to the poor quality of school education. How- 
ever, teacher education has to foresee curricular reforms in school 
education and get itself accordingly prepared. But often it follows 
the trodden path of school education (Lynch, 1979). For instance, 
teacher education is yet to be modified in many parts of India, 
although new curriculum has been introduced since two/three 
years. Similar types of drawbacks found in teacher education, 
have made educationists belonging to disciplines other than educa- 
tion doubt the need for the existence of such a discipline. In 
course of time, a stage may come, when formal steps may be taken 
for abolishing such as a system. Miller and Young (1981) there- 
fore, state that“... unless colleges of education recognise the 
impending educational Armaggedon, that is on the horizon and 
seek to counter the current trend, teacher education will cease to 
exist as an entity”. This is specifically applicable to student teaching 
programme, which is the crux of the teacher training programme. 
Hence, there is the urgent necessity to study our student 
teaching programme and not to allow their ills to become chronic 
or even acute before doing something about it (Andrews, 1964b). 
Even after nearly two decades, this statement is true for student 
teaching programmes in different parts of the world in general and 
different parts of India in particular. In such a situation let us 
have a look at the different aspects of student teaching program- 
mes and innovations. 


CHAPTER ll 


Preparation for Practice Teaching 


Preparation for practice teaching occupies the most important 
position in the student teaching programme. Before a student 
teacher goes to school to participate in practice teaching activities, 
he or she should be prepared for it. This preparation varies from 
institution to institution. The diversity arises mainly due to 
resources available at the disposal of ihe teacher education institu- 
tions and the nature of the student-teacher population. 


Various aspects of preparation for Practice teaching are listed 
here. These are (i) enrichment of content knowledge, (ii) obser- 
vation of classroom teaching of good teachers, preparation 
and use of audio-visual aids, (Ui), preparation, administration 
and scoring of teacher made tests, (iv) administration and scoring 
of standardised tests, (v) Prepartaion of case studies of children, 
(vi) maintenance of cumulative record cards, (vii) maintenance of 
health cards, (viii) first aid, (ix) main tenance of records used in 
schools, (x) planning of individual lessons, (xi) planning of units 
of teaching, (xii) preparation of a scheme of work, (xiii) main- 
tenance of teacher’s diary, (xiv) physical education, (xv) orga- 
nisation of field trips, (xw) organisation of guest talks, 
(xvii) organisation of exhibitions, (xviii) organisation and partici- 
pation in parent teachers association, (xix) visits to homes of 
school students, (xx) organisation of project work, (xxi) giving 
assignments, (xxii) organisation of club activities, (xxiii) utilisation 
of community resources for school, (xxiv) community development 
work by school, (xxv) organisation of functions and festivals in 
school, (xxvi) organisation of debates, seminars, semposia, elocu- 
tion contests, song competitions, etc., (xxvii) review of school 
curriculum, (xxviii) mastering of a skill, (xxix) mastering of a 
number of skills, (xxx) teaching of a small group of peers 
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(simulated teaching), (xxxi) teaching of a small group of school 
students and (xxxii) teaching of a normal class, etc. 


These are a few of the programmes undertaken for preparation 
of student teachers. In order that the student teachers develop 
properly, in many situations the teacher educators deliver demons- 

< tration lessons. These lessons are supposed to be the models. 
Ideally there should be a number of such lessons covering varieties 
of methods of teaching different types of topics in a subject. Once 
demonstration lessons are given, the teacher education institutions 
go ahead with development of teaching skills in student teachers. 
The skill training may be carried out in real situation or in 
simulated situation. In many cases these types of lessons are called 
as criticism lessons. Certain universities specify that at least one 
criticism lesson has to be delivered by a student teacher in each 
of the method subjects opted by him. When pre-practice teaching 
preparation comes to a desired level, the student teachers are sent 
for practice teaching. 


Review of Studies 


Marr et al, (1969) in their study of three colleges of education. 
in Punjab, found a concern for increasing number of demonstra- 
tion lessons. 


Sharma and Kaur (1970) found a few and qualitatively poor 
demonstration lessons in Punjabi—mostly due to non-school 
teaching experience of teacher educators. They also found super- 
ficial, irrelevant points in discussion lessons. They suggested 
increasing number of demonstration lessons, allowing student 
teachers to observe a number of good lessons and then deliver not 
one but 4 or 5 discussion lessons. 


Singh and Nayer (1970) reported that 65% student teachers 
found difficulty in preparing unit plans, 75% did not have chance 
to observe demonstration lessons using illustrative aids, 5276 
found difficulty in freehand blackboard drawing, 53% did not find 
completion of teaching of method theory courses before starting 
of practice teaching. They suggested provision of demonstration 
lessons in varieties of methods applicable for teaching method 
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subject(s) and training in unit plans. They also reported that 
39% of student teachers had not studied the method subjects 
taken by them. 


Bajwa and Phutella (1977) found that the aluminis of college 
stressed for practical work. 


Sadasivan Nair and Kulandaivel (1977) studied a sample of 
200 trained graduated teachers working in rural and urban high 
schools of Coimbatore district, and found that according to 
majority of respondents demonstration lessons were useful. 


Ganju (1973) found inadequate training given to student 
teachers on construction, administration and interpretation of 
psychological tests and techniques. 


Sharma (1973) ina study of B. Ed. student teaching pro- 
gramme in U.P. found that observation of lessons of school 
teachers, before practice teaching, was not in practice and 
demonstrations lessons were not delivered in many institutions 
and inadequate and period of induction was too short specially in 
affiliated colleges. 


Sukhia (1973) found that only Herbartian steps were used in 
lesson planning. 


Kohli (1974) in a study of curriculum of teacher education in 
Punjab found that 60% of teacher educators, favoured 2 demons- 
tration lessons, 30% favoured 3 lessons and 10°% favoured 
4 lessons. 91.5% of them suggested more than 2 discussion lessons 
to be given by each student teacher, 93.1% of them suggested 
demonstration teaching by experienced school teachers. He found 
that student teachers were not adequately trained in audio-visual 
education. There was no preinternship programme. The discussion 
lessons were given in haphazard manner. 


Pant (1975) in his study of intern of 1973-74 session, found 
that 88% of student teachers felt the need for preinternship 
orientation, 70% of them wanted more demonstration lessons. He 
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recommended ten days of pre-internship orientation programme. 
Damodar (1976) found lack of training in blackboard work, and 
in audio-visual education. The criticism lesson proformas were 
filled up as a formality. 


Srinivasacharyulu (1979) found that student teachers favoured 
case studies, educational tours and citizenship training camps. He 
suggested provision of demonstration lessons involving varieties of 
techniques and demonstration lessons to be given by expert school 
teachers, 


Naly (1980) in a survey of the opinions and perceptions of 
graduates and students toward the pre-service teacher education pro- 
gramme at a selected predominantly black institution with implica- 
tion for curriculum modification found that respondents felt that 
the pre-service teaching training programme helped them to acquire 
the skills needed to perform most of the 23 teaching skills listed on 
the questionnaires and they recommended more opportunities to 
be provided for observation, short internship and more class time 
for simulation and solution of problems which occur in teaching 
situations rather than educational theory. Singh (1980) experi- 
mented on teacher preparation for lifelong education on 24 student 
teachers belonging to S.S/Hindi method and gave them practical 
experience of planning unorthodox lessons with a view to enable 
pupils to lay hand on tools which help in continuing education. 
This experience helped them very much in improving the quality of 
their practice teaching programmes. 


Mohanty (1981b) reported delivery a number of demonstration 
and criticism lessons so as to cover varieties of methods in each 
method subject. Robertson (1981) studied the problem of student 
teacher-pupil interaction and suggested more classroom observa- 
tion time not only during student teaching assignment but also 
prior to it. Shah and Darj (1981) found that from among 41 
colleges of India which responded to their questionnaires, 90% 
oriented their trainees through demonstration lessons, 51% under- 
took practice in simulation for orienting their trainees, 46% were 
satisfied in orientation through a few lectures and 41% provided 
orientation through classroom lectures. 25% colleges provided 
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model lessons in each of the skills. 44% colleges followed practice 
of criticism lessons and 56% colleges employed microteaching 
techniques. Thapnaun (1981) studied the question of preparation 
of audio-visual teaching materials in a course for teachers 
at Teachers Colleges in Thailand. As per opinions of 360 
faculty members training on audio-visual education should include 
aspects such as posters, charts, graphs, bulletin boards, felt 
boards, flat pictures, models, rubber/cement mounting, dry/wet 
mounting on cloth, cut out letters, stencil lettering, water colour- 
ing, etc. Goel (1982) found that no training was being given in 
training colleges of India for the use of school broadcasts. 


Mohanty (1984) did not find proper pre-practice teaching 
preparation in the colleges of education of Orissa. He suggested 
various measures including more stress on demonstration lessons, 
audio-visual education and on skill training, 


A Plan of Action 


Before Admission of Student Teachers 


1. Organisation of staff meeting at the teacher education institu- 
tion level to decide: 


(a) method masters for different subjects; 

(b) method master sudent teacher maximum Tatio; 
(c) co-operating school for practice teaching; 

(d) schools to be visited by student teachers; 


(e) teachers whose classroom teaching are to be observed by 
student teachers; 


(f) minimum number of days for which a student teacher 
should attend a school for student teaching programmes; 


(g) staff members to act as liaison officers for co-operating 
schools; 


(h) nature of the training programme for student teachers; 


(i) nature of the training programme for co-operating 
teachers; 


(j) programmes for: 
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(i) demonstration lessons, 
(ii) school visits, 
(iii) screening of educational films, 
(iv) training in different a.v. aids preparation and use, 
(v) criticism/discussion lessons, 
(vi) guest talks, 
(vii) method theory classes, 
(viii) training in different teaching skills, 
(ix) training in community development and other skills, 
(x) training of co-operating teachers. 


(k) details of: 


(i) school observation sheet; 

(ii) classroom ‘teaching observation sheet; 

(iii) profile plan for student teachers for use of method 
masters; 

(iv) proforma for assessment of classroom teaching per- 
formance of student teachers; . 

(v) proforma for assessment of other activities of student 
teachers; 

(vi) proforma for supervision of student teaching, 
classroom teaching and other activities of student 
teachers; 

(vii) proforma for recording bio-data of student teachers; 
(viii) proformas for bio-data sheet for school teachers and 
staff members of teacher education institutions; 

(ix) guidelines for student teachers and co-operating 


schools-heads and subject teachers; 


(x) information sheet on shools for selection of schools 


for visit and for practice teaching; 


(xi) Content knowledge test for student teachers. 


1. making provisions in the time table for: 


(i) school visits; 
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(ii) audio-visual education training; É 
(iii) training in skils of teaching; 

(iv) demonstration and criticism/discussion lessons; 
(v) Feedback seminars on student teaching; 

(vi) lesson plan correction; 


(vii) school teaching visit of staff members of teacher educa- 
tion institution. 


2. Collecting data about schools and teachers working in them 
for selection of schools for practice teaching and visits by 
student teachers. 


3. Supplying co-operating schools with bio-data of staff 
members, relevant books, journals, teaching aids available for 
School use, a copy of the syllabus, etc. 


After Admission of Student Teachers: 


4. Orienting student teachers about the teacher education institu- 


tion and providing a bird's eye view of the student teaching 
programme. 


Conducting a content knowledge test of student teachers in 


case of those who have not studied a method subject at their 
graduation stage. 


6. Showing various educational films to student teachers. 


7. Providing training to student teachers on: 


(a) preparation and use of audio-visual aids; 
(b) skill in teaching through: 


(i) microteaching; 

(ii) interaction analysis; 
(iii) transaction analysis; 
(iv) role play and simulation. 


(c) teaching techniques for self study and group study; 
(d) Individual and team teaching techniques; 
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(e) Preparation of work sheets and programmed learning 
materials; 
(f) Organisation of: 


| (i) exhibitions, 
(ii) field trips, 

(iii) function, festivals and drama, 
(iv) guest talks, 
(v) Parent Teacher Association, 
(vi) project work, 

(vii) survey work, 

(viii) seminars and debates, 

(ix) outdoor lessons, 
(x) school complex, 


(g) Correction of home work; 


(h) techniques of observation of schools; 


f (i) Preparation, administration, scoring and interpretation of 
tests; 
(j) Assessment of school curricula including textbooks, 


syllabus, etc; 

(k) Home visits; 

(I) Action research; 

(m) First aid; 

(n) adult literacy work; 

(o) Case study of school children; 

(p) education of dropouts and leftouts; 

(q) office work; 

(r) Community development work and utilisation of com- 
munity resources for school use and vice versa; 


(s) Cumulative record card; 

(t) Physical education; 

(u) Health card; 

(v) Physical education. 

ent types of officials of adminis- 


8. Organisation of talks by differ 
their roles that have relevance 


trative departments regarding 
to a teacher. 
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12; 
13. 


- Training of student teachers in 
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Organisation of visits by student teachers to 


ideal education 
institutions. 


preparation of various types of 
lesson plans and schemes of lessons, 


Organisation of demonstration lessons covering varieties of 
techniques. 


Organisation of criticism/discussion lessons. 
Organisation of orientation meeting of student teachers, co- 


operating teachers and staff members of teacher education 


institutions, before the student teachers are sent for pr 


actice 
teaching. 


CHAPTER III 


Practice Teaching in Schools 


Practice teaching programme is carried on in schools. Its aim 
is to help the student teachers apply and perfect the skills on which 
they have been oriented at the preparation stage for practice teach- 
ing. Practice teaching is also known as ‘Internship’, ‘Teaching 
rounds’, etc, Practice teaching programme is undertaken in 
various ways. According to the type of activities undertaken by 
student teachers, practice teaching programme is mainly of two 
types. In one type, the student teacher is left at the disposal of the 
school and he or she performs all the duties of a teacher as 
required by the school. In the other type, student teachers only 
take classes allotted to them by their training institutions. 
According to the continuity of teaching a subject systematically, 
the practice teaching programme may be of two types—isolated 
teaching and block teaching. In case of the former stray lessons 
are taken and in case of the latter a few lessons are taken con- 
tinuously for a certain number of days. According to the amount 
of time deyoted to complete required number of lessons, the 
programme may be carried out in one or two stages. In case of the 
former, the student teachers are sent for practice teaching only 
after the teaching of theory courses is over. In case of the latter, 
theory classes are suspended for a few days for carrying out prac- 
tice teaching. After a few days of practice teaching, again theory 
classes are held to be followed by practice teaching programme. 
There are also systems where practice teaching and teaching of 
theory subjects go on for a few days—theory teaching in morning, 
practice teaching in the afternoon and vice versa. 


Review of Studies 
Findings of various studies on Practice teaching in schools are 
as follows : 
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The University Education Commission (Ministry of Education, 
1949) suggested 12 weeks of supervised school practice and careful 
selection of schools. The commission criticised the teacher train- 
ing programmes for giving too little time for school practice and 
too little weight on assessing the performance of student teachers. 
Williams, Deever and Flynn (1960) in their survey of professional 
laboratory experiences in Oklahoma found that the number of 
hours of observation varied between 6-32 hours. They also found 
that there was a definite criterion for selection of schools and 
co-operating teachers. 


Joseph (1967) did not find uniformity in the number of 
subjects offered for practice teaching and different items of 
practical work in the training programmes in Kerala. The 
respondent staff members suggested practice teaching for a period 
of 30 days whereas the student teachers suggested for 20-30 days. 
Palsane and Ghanchi (1967) found that the number of practice 
teaching lessons to be delivered by a student teacher was fixed 
arbitrarily without taking into consideration the needs, abilities 
and past experiences of individual student teachers, 


Brinegar and Schmizzi (1969) studied opinion of 645 Indiana 
Public School teachers. 73% of the respondents favoured student 
teaching after teaching of method theory courses and 65% 
favoured full day student teaching for a full semester. 


Aite (1970) suggested in class activities in varieties of situa- 
tions such as 


(i) with or without sufficient equipment, 
(ii) with children of different levels, 
(iii) with heterogeneous/homogencous groups, and 
(iv) with urban/rural pupils, id 


Khanapurkar and Khanapurkar (1970) found that student 
teachers could be effectively involved in organisation of school co- 
curricular activities, maintenance of School records and seeking of 
parental co-operation, during practice teaching programme, They 
reported practice teaching in fixed intervals, 
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Singh and Nayer (1970) in their study found that 80% of 
student teachers felt that employing new methods of teaching in 
practice teaching programmes hampered completion of school 
courses. Srivastava (1970) found variations in marks allotted for 
student teaching, number of lessons to be delivered and amount of 
time spent for the purpose. 


Aite (1972) reported varieties of patterns at student: teaching 
carried out in campus and off campus situations. In certain 
countries, the student teaching phase came only after theory 
examinations. 


Ganju (1973) reported that individual needs, capacities and 
interests of student teachers were being overlooked. 


Sharma (1973) in his study of B. Ed. student teaching pro- 
gramme in U.P. found hurried practice teaching, non-maintenance 
of diaries, non-administration of tests, non-participation in various 
co-curricular activities of practising schools and lack of facilities 
for experience in teaching in various types of schools. 


Sukhia (1973) found use of Herbartian steps of lesson plann- 
ing by the student teachers in their practice teaching lesson plans. 
It was also found that classes of supervisor's choice were being 
imposed on the student teachers. 


Kohli (1974) found that in case of most of the teacher train- 
ing colleges of Punjab, block practice teaching for a month was a 
farce, a joke and nothing less than a fraud. Most of the student 
teachers did not attend schools during the practice teaching 
period. Insincerity was rampant among both teacher educators and 
their student teachers evén to the extent of violation of university 
norms and guidelines. He suggested replacement of block teaching 
practice by comprehensive internship. Shah (1974) reported that 
number of practice teaching lessons were fixed in India but not in 
U.S.A. and in U.K. 


Naidu (1975) in a study of student teaching programme of the 
N.S.R. college of Education, Hyderabad found that student 
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teachers did not bother about specific methods or teaching aids 
during their practice teaching programmes. 


Pant (1975) reported that 40% of interns found the pro- 
gramme to be very short. They suggested practice teaching 
programme of eight weeks. 


Damodar (1976) in a study of student teaching programme in 
Colleges of Andhra Pradesh found that neither the student 
teachers nor their teachers were taking practice teaching program- 
mes seriously. Some of them treated internship period as vacation 
and left the headquarters after doing some formalities for the sake 
of record. He suggested need for organisation of demonstration 
lessons during practice teaching period. Davis (1976) studied the 
effectiveness of the duration of student teaching programme, and 
did not find any significant difference between programmes for 
8 weeks and programmes for 16 weeks. Marker (1976) found that 
organisation was better in Govt. training colleges than in private 
ones of Maharashtra. Shukla (1976) found variations in numbers 
of. practice teaching schools for a college. It varied from 2 to 24. 
Student teachers were permitted to offer a method subject which 
they had not taken at their graduation stage. Number of methods 
also varied from college to college. There was no flexibility in the 
number of lessons to be delivered. 


Riggs (1978) in a study of teacher education programme of 
Free Will Baptist Bible College found that the student teachers 
selected schools for teaching practice similar to the ones in which 
they were employed. Campa Norma (1979) found that changes in 
self concepts of student teachers were related to the environments 
in which they were placed. Hegtvedt (1979) found that the 
teachers who had some kind of rural field experiences perceived their 
training more adequate to serve as teacher in Oregon small schools 
than the ones who did not have any specific preparation. Smith 
and Smith (1979) found that placement in schools of poor had 
negative effect on the problem of changes in self concept during 


student teaching experiences. Srinivasacharyulu (1979) suggested 
to give stress on co-curricular activities of schools. a 
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Jones (1980) suggested to give more emphasis on helping 
interns to become acquainted with local and community problems. 
Participation in a wide variety of administrative tasks and in 
extra curricular activities were also suggested. 


Naly (1980) surveyed opinions and perceptions of graduates 
and students toward pre-service teacher education programme at 
Texas Southern University. The sample surveyed consisted of a 
25% random sample of the 1970 and 1975 graduates of the 
programme and a 25% random samples of Juniors of 1976 
academic year. In addition to serving questionnaires to the above 
population, 10% of the respondents were interviewed. They 
suggested for providing opportunities for teaching experience in 
different settings, organising orientation programmes before admis- 
sion and devoting more time for simulating and solving classroom 
teaching problems. 


Singh (1980) prepared student teachers for lifelong education, 
Their practice teaching lessons were mostly based on lifelong 
education strategies such as teaching to consult dictionary, teach- 
ing use of index, teaching in a language laboratory, teaching 
preparing bibliography, map reading, pupil teaching other pupils, 
teaching through gramophone, radio listening, student teachers 
becoming learners, use of strip projectors These activities were 
very much appreciated by teachers of concerned co-operating 
schools. 


Moody (1981) surveyed pre-student teaching field based 
experiences in state supported colleges and universities in South 
Carolina and the supervising teachers opinions of the beginning 
student teachers’ classroom management behaviours and did not 
find any relationship between the number of pre-student teaching 
field based experience contact hours and the pre-service teachers. 
abilities to manage a classroom as perceived by their supervising 
teachers, Robertson (1981) pointed out the need for the provision 
of more classroom observation time not only during student teach- 
ing but prior to it. Shah and Darji (1981) found that various types 
of organisational patterns were in vogue in training colleges of 
India. Among the respondents, percentages of various patterns 
Were block practice teaching 46%, continuous practice 3176, 
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distributed practice throughout the year 19% daily pre-noon 
practice 12%, daily afternoon practice 10%, alternate day practice 
7% and adoption/internship 10%. 


Alwabli (1982) evaluated selected aspects of the secondary 
teacher preparation programme at the Umm-Alqura University, 
Makkah, Saudi Arabia based on a follow-up of 1978-79 graduates 
and found that the respondents were satisfied with the student 
teaching experiences. 


Dossey and Brown (1982) reported on secondary school 
mathematics teacher education at Illinois State University, wherein 
there was provision of 10 hours of observation of teaching activi- 
ties and environment, 55 hours of supervised classroom teaching 
and microteaching experiences and 35 hours of clinical experiences 
in areas of mathematics education. The student teachers had 
content test before admission and their student teaching pro- 
gramme was of 10 weeks duration. 


Mohanty (1984) found poor quality of practice teaching 
programme in the colleges of education in Orissa state, He sugge- 
sted a number of activities to be included in practice teaching 
programme. Some of the activities, besides classroom teaching 
were participation in physical education programmes, office work, 


library work, cultural functions, parent-teacher association meet- 
ings, etc. 


A Plan of Action 
1. Organisation of orientation meeting of student teachers and 
School teachers in the presence of liaison officer from the 


college. 

2. Survey of student teachers the resources available in and 
around the school. 

3, 


Teaching practice and participation in other activities of the 
school. 


4. Organisation of demonstration lessons. 


5. Organisation of feedback” seminars at school leyel and at 
teacher education institution level, 
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6. Organisation of functions by student teachers in school. 


Observation of teaching of peers and classrom teachers. 


8. Appraisal of observations made by school teachers and school 


10. 


11. 


12, 


‘heads and supervisors. 


Discussion of observations of classroom teaching performance 
immediately after the teaching is over 


Wherever possible use of gadgets such as audio or video 
casette recorders for recording certain aspects of classroom 
teaching performance. 


Allowing the student teacher to deliver a few lessons without 
any observation. 


Evaluating student teacher's activities continuously in a five 
point scale and taking the best performances as the final 
grades. 


A Follow up Programme : 


M 


Organisation of meeting of student teachers at school level to 
review the programme, 

Organisation of meeting of school co-operating teachers and 
college staff members to review the programme for future 
guidance. 

Organisation of meeting of student teachers (method subject 


wise) at college level to review the programme and to suggest 
future plan of action for student teachers when they enter into 


the teaching profession. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Supervision, Guidance and Feedback 


Supervision is an essential component of student teaching 
programmes. The concept of supervision bases on the assumption 
that the student teacher is a novice and he or she needs guidance 
of an expert—supervisor, generally a staff member of the teacher 
education institution. The supervisor provides guidance and feed 
back, School teachers in certain systems are also involved in 
Supervision. The peers of a student teacher, can also provide 
feedback. At times gadgets such as audio-casette and video 
casette recorders are utilised for recording certain aspects of 
student teaching for providing better feedback to student teachers. 
There is no uniform practice of Supervisory procedures, It varies 
from institution to institution. The nature of guidance and feed- 
back, time of providing feedback, etc., also varies. 


Review of Studies 


The University Education Commission (Ministry of Education 
1949) suggested that there was no need for supervisors to observe 
each lesson. Ohles (1960) pointed out a Danish experiment on 
student teaching, wherein holding of bi-annual conference with 
critique teachers was found very much useful. Trimmer (1960) 
studied the opinions of student teachers and found that only 10% 
of them were satisfied with the guidance provided by co operating 
teachers. They pointed out defects in the Procedure of supervision, 
guidance and feedback as lack of constructive criticism, and lack 
of holding of regular feedback conferences. They suggested that 
during practice teaching programme Opportunities may be provided 
to them so that they may be able to tea 


ch for certain periods 
without any one observing them, They point 


ed out the need for 
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careful selection of co-operating teachers and organisation of 
special training programmes for them so as to improve the 
standard of their supervisory ability. 


Perrodin (1961) found the existence of a rigorous training 
programme for supervisors of student teaching programmes in 
Georgia, U.S.A. Each supervisor had a minimum of three years 
of school teaching experience and was being paid for the job. 
Price (1961) found that supervising teachers influenced the beha- 
viours of student teachers assigned to them, highlighting the need 


for having supervisors of quality. 


Veldman and Peck (1963) found that self-inventories of 
student teachers correlated with ratings of supervisors and reactions 
of school students. Wilkinson (1963) surveyed the reports of super- 
visors and found that they neglected specific classroom behaviours 
of student teachers and did not specifically. point out their strengths 
and weaknesses. Bennie (1964) found that student teachers received 
more amount of help from their casapus supervisors than from 
their classroom co-operating teachers. Bourai (1965) studied 500 
supervised lessons of 50 B. Ed. students of 1962-63 academic 
session and found that the supervisory remarks were given superfi- 
cially and they gave less stress on the methods of teaching and 
knowledge of the subject matter. Irrelevant remarks such as 
‘subject matter dull’, ‘upto the mark’, ‘blackboard writing neat 
and clean’, ‘method needs improvement’, and ‘charming personali- 


ty’ etc. were found. 


Bourai (1967) studied observed lessons of a sample of 90 
B. Ed. student teachers of Gandhi Vidya Mandir, Rajasthan and 
found that no importance had been given to objectives of lessons, 
design of lessons, ending of lessons, and content preparation. 
Griffiths and Moore (1969) found that school heads and their 
teachers lacked in expertise required of a supervisor. 


Joseph (1967) found that student teachers of Kerala State 
showed greater amount of confidence in the capacity of school 
w was not shared by staff members 


staff for supervision. This vie 
of colleges of education. Joshi (1967) made three case studies of 
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supervision and found the usefulness of having criteria for analys- 
ing the performances of student teachers. 


Johnson (1969) found that the student teachers moved to- 
wards dogmatism of their supervisors. 


Marr et al. (1969) in their intensive study of programmes of 
three colleges of education in Punjab, came across supervisors of 
student teaching, who did not have content knowledge. They also 
found that inadequate amount of time was devoted for supervision 
purposes. 


Pandey (1969) in the Second National Survey of Secondary 
Teacher Education in India found that the number of student 
teachers supervised by a supervisor varied from 8 to 24, Rastogi 
(1969) in a study of supervision of practice teaching programme 
of correspondence course student teachers found average number 
of remarks per lesson by school principals was 3.5 in comparison 
to 8.5 by the staff members of the Central Institute of Education. 
He also found predominance of appreciative remarks in the obser- 
vations made by the school principals. 


Cope (1970) found that teacher educators who did not have 


any school experience faced difficulties in Supervising practice 
lessons. 


Kay (1970) found that the college supervisors often did not 
define their remarks objectively and did not make their judgments 
overt. Khanapurkar and Khanapurkar (1970) in a study of student 
teaching programme of College of Education at Osmanabad, 
Marathwada University, found practices such as correction of 
lesson plans prior to delivery of lessons, conveying reactions of 
individual staff members (supervisors) over lessons observed by 
them to the concerned method masters, organisation of weekened 
staff conferences concerning practice teaching and involvement of 


school teachers in supervision, which were found to be very much 
useful. 


Monson and Bebb (1970) found that inservice training semi- 
nars with student teaching Supervisors on each Thursday morning 
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for ten weeks were favoured by supervisors as well as student 
teachers. The topics covered under the inservice training 
seminars were—(i) planning and expectation of roles; (ii) confer- 
encing and role playing; (iii) establishing effective personal and 
working relationships; (iv) goal setting and behavioural objectives; 
(v) observing behaviour and recording of observation; (vi) question - 
ing and measuring pupil attention; (vii) self-assessment-helping 
student teachers assess themselves; (viii) developing bases for 
evaluation-verbal and non-verbal interaction analysis and 
(ix) evaluating student teacher progress. In the said programme, 
some supervising teachers wanted student teachers to participate 
with them in the inservice training seminars. The college teachers 
visited schools on request only but met their student teachers every 


week in seminars. 


Reading and Bloom (1970) found that team supervision of 
student teaching with the team members as | teacher, 1 or 2 class- 
room teacher and 2 or 3 student teachers were very much effective. 
and Nayer (1970) in their study of problems of student 
nd that 53% of them did not get adequate guidance 
6597 of them did not get adequate 
37% of them did not get any help 
of them hesitated to discuss their 


Singh 
teachers fou 
in preparation of content, 
guidance in preparation of aids, 
from their supervisors and 37% 
problems with the supervisors. 


Saikia (1971) found meagre supervision and guidance in the 
student teaching programme of training colleges in Assam. Verma, 
Purohit and Mishra (1971) studied the nature of supervisory, 
remarks on 687 lesson plans of student teachers of 4 training 
colleges, They found that one-third of these remarks amounted 
for a wastage of time and energy. The percentages of various 
categories of remarks were—(i) constructive criticisin—13 %, 
(ii) task related behaviour—59 75; (iii) positive reaction—6.8 %. 
(iv) negative reaction—2.7 %, etc. According to them there was no 
significant relationship between the experiences of supervisors and 
number of remarks. The student teachers often failed to relate 
remarks written on their lesson journals with the specific stage of 
lesson development, as supervisors never indicated the stage of 
lesson being observed by them. The number of remarks per lesson 
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was on the average 8, which according to the researchers was yery 
low. Schwartz (1971) found a cluster plan of supervision involving 
One supervisor, one school and 6 student teachers and student 
teaching seminar for 3 hours a week in the school was very much 
useful. Aite (1972) reported about organisation of post-practice 
teaching seminars Lakadwala, Dabholkar and Ashar (1973) in a 
study of observation remarks on practice teaching found that 
minimum number of average remarks was 6.77, maximum number 
of remarks was 18.7 and majority of remarks were in the range of 
10-15. 


Sukhia (1973) found too much distance between the super- 
visors and the student teachers. A lesson of 40 minutes duration 
was being observed by supervisors for nearly 8 minutes only. The 
planning of lessons was limited to the application of Herbartian 
steps only. 


Boyan and Copeland (1974) reported development of a self- 
contained instructional Supervision training programme at the 
University of California at Santabarbara. The training had mainly 
3 components—information acquisition, role play and practicals. 
These were also conferences at pre-observation and post-observa- 
tion stage. 


Kohli (1974) in his study of teacher training programme in 
Pubjab, found practice teaching lessons were supervised by staff 
members who had not specialised in concerned content areas, 
Morris (1974) found that there was little difference in the level of 
performance and adjustment of student teachers superviscd by 
university personnel as opposed to those under exclusive direction 
of school teachers. 


Ford (1975) in a study of changing relationships in univer- 
sities and teachers colleges of some European countries argued for 
increased involvement of school teachers with whose pupils student 
teachers play havoc in supervision of student teaching programmes. 
Such a practice help classroom teachers come in contact with 
modern advancements in theory and practice of methods of teaching 
and examine and improve their own methods of teaching. In fact it 
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is a type of inservice education. Pant (1975) ina study of internship 
programme of Regional College of Education, Bhopal pointed out 
the necessity of supervision by method masters only and the need 
for daily discussion with student teachers about their perfor- 
mances, either individually or in groups. He also found that the 
student teachers were caught between the method masters and 


content masters from the college. 


Damodar (1976) in a study of student teaching programme in 
Andhra Pradesh found that 2 to 3 lessons were being supervised 
in a classroom teaching period. The supervision was being done 
even by staff members who did not have expertise in the concerned 
content areas. The number of student teachers was an obstacle to 
provide effective guidance on lesson planning. He suggested 
supervision of one lesson in a period. Safia (1976) found contra- - 
dictory and conflicting views among supervisors and lack of contact 
between student teachers and their supervisors in outside classroom 
teaching situations. Shukla (1976) found that the amount of lessons 
supervised by staff members was comparatively much less (10%) 
in case of Regional College of Education, Bhubaneswar than that 
found in case of other colleges of Orissa. In the former college, 
school teachers were involved in supervision work. He suggested 
supervision to be done by a faculty member or by a teacher who 


has competence both in content and pedagogy. 


hree methods of university supervision 


of student teaching progranime. Seminar was found to be more 
effective strategy than normal supervision or supply of handbook 
and written suggestions. Hardy (1977) found that the co-operating 
teachers had significant influence on the concerns of student 


Efron (1977) compared tl 


teachers. 


Blair (1978) conducted five case studies of student teaching 
and found that method course beliefs differed from those of co- 


Operating teachers. which indicated the necessity for selecting 


co-operating teachers carefully. 


parative study of the 


i ade a follow up com 
Bornstein (1978) ma Mectyenss MT 


ratings of graduates and supervisors of the ¢ 
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Michigan State University Teacher education programmes of 1969- 
1976 and arrived at the following findings. The supervisors and 
graduates generally agreed on the importance of 11 specified 
teaching skills but did not agree about graduates’ levels of perfor- 
mance. The ratings of the supervisors of the graduates’ perfor- 
mance of specified teaching skills did not differentiate among 
graduates from different programmes. Graduates’ commitment to 
teaching rated by supervisors did not differentiate among Pro- 
grammes. Co-operating teachers student teaching reports had a very 
low correlation with the supervisors’ ratings of performance of 
specified teaching skills of graduates and also similar low co- 
relation with the supervisors ‘ratings of graduates’ commitment to 
teaching. No statistically significant differences were found between 
the general pattern of graduates ‘self-ratings and supervisors’ 
ratings of performance skills among programmes and years. 


Boschee, Prescott and Hein (1978) made a study on 50 student 
teachers and found that their educational philosophies were not 
influenced by those of their co-operating teachers with whom “they 
had been placed for 12 weeks of clinical experience. 


Copeland (1978) found that student teachers, when placed 
with co-operating teachers who had been trained in the skills, did 
better. Copeland and Atkinson (1978) studied ratings of sixty six 
student teachers of two tape recordings of directive and non-direc- 
tive supervisory conference and found that they expressed a clear 
preference for the former. According to them such behaviour was 
found because of the dependence of student teachers on their 
supervisors for award of grades in practice teaching, and conse- 
quent concern to what the supervisors wanted them to do. 


Hoglund (1978) studied a modified. clinic process for super- 
vision of student teaching. In this process, supervisors conducted 
initial interviews with student teachers in which usually co-operat- 
ing teachers remained present. Feedbacks were provided through 
video-tapes, recordings and questionnaires to pupils, student 
teachers, co-operating teachers and supervisors, The data were 
shared with co-operating teachers and student teachers. A small 
number of supervisory training needs were identified and a cycle 
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of improvement strategies were employed. This programme helped 
the participants very much. Howey, Yarger and Joyce (1978) found 
that average student teacher of U.S.A. was observed and 
counselled six to seven times by college personnel during his or 
her formal student teaching period. 


McKeag, Koll and Herzog (1978) experimented with a co- 
operative approach to supervision of student teaching programme 
by associating 2-8 student teachers with 3-5 co-operating teachers 
classes. The student teachers spent half of the day in teaching and 
the other half day in planning and preparation of lessons and on 
professional courses. This experiment was found to be very much 


useful. 


Mohanty (19782) found that observations of supervisors were 
stereotyped and unsystematic. The supervisors in many cases were 
insincere. Their remarks are written as part of a ritual. Smith 
(1978) found that inservice programmes were very much helpful 
in clarifying roles of co-operating teachers and student teachers, 
reinforcing the need for training of co-operating teachers by the 


universities. 


Gillam (1979) made a case study of student teaching of six 
Indian teacher trainees and found that influence of co-operating 
teachers were quite instrumental for performance of student 
teachers and, therefore, recommended training of co-operating 
teachers. Russel (1979) in a study of B. Ed. students of 1977-78 
year of Queen's University, Canada found that student teachers 
did expect feedback from various types of personnel involved in 
student teaching programmes peers, college teachers and school 
teachers. They wanted positive as well as negative aspects of their 
teaching and suggestions for their improvement. They also em- 
phasised the need of immediate feedback with reference to specific 
classes and lessons instead of generalised comment on the whole 
day’s work. They asked for provision of a few opportunities of 
teaching without being observed and favoured both written and 


oral feedback. 


udent teachers did not 


Srinivasacharyulu (1979) found that st 
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favour pointing out of their mistakes by the concerned supervisors 
in front of school students. 


Glassberg and Sprinthall (1980) experimented with a new 
supervisory strategy based on developmental approach. They found 
that weekly supervision seminar for student teachers had a positive 
psychological impact on the participants. They recommended 
activities such as role-taking peer supervision and gradual evolution 
of peer leadership. Jones (1980) pointed out the nced for improy- 
ing supervisory and guidance procedures. Koorland and Oseroff 
(1980) in their study of the effects of an instructor's written com- 
ments on the teacher trainees’ behavioural statements found written 
feedback very much useful, Lang, Cornish and Trew (1980) found 
that special internship seminars for student teachers and co-operat- 
ing teachers held for four and a half days in a retreat setting was 
very much useful in bringing about closer relationship between 
supervisors and co-operating teachers and in improving quality of 
supervision. Mohanty (1980) found that daily discussions between 
the supervisors and the student teachers aboutthe observations of 
the day were very much helpful. 


Pass, B. (1980) found that average comment by supervisor per 
lesson was 2.71. Negative comments increased with the stage of 
practice teaching. Number of comments given at the beginning of 
practice teaching was more than those at the end. Two-thirds of 
the comments were Positive in nature, lacked specificity in be- 
havioural terms and were prescriptive in nature, Observations were 
unstructured and comments clustered around a few aspects of 
teaching such as questioning, explaining, use of blackboard and 
pupil participation, etc, and ignored aspects of teaching such as 


Statement of objectives, quality of content selection, evolution 
and use of remedial measures, 


use of videotape as a part of. these procedures in approved teacher 
certification programmes in Pennsylvania, U:S.A. during 1974-75 
found that most of the Supervisors used an Observation instrument 
developed by the college/university or themselves or developed a 
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specific instrument to meet individual needs. Most of the super- 
visors indicated that they usually held post observation confer- 
ences. Less than one half of the supervisors held pre-observation 
conferences. Most of the supervisors indicated that they were not 
formerly trained in the use of an observation instrument. They 
found videotape very much beneficial. The study also found that 
number of student teachers attached to a supervisor affected the 
quality of supervision. Thies-Sprinthall (1980) found that deploy- 
ment of supervisors having low conceptual levels for the super- 
vision of student teachers having high conceptual levels lead to 
negative learning environments. Zimpher, Devoss and Nott (1980) 
found that initial impressions of the supervisors generally 
influenced the supervisors’ treatment of student teachers through- 
out the programme. It was also found that the co-operating ` 
teachers did not provide critical feedback and the supervisors did 
possess personal and unscientific biases. 


Carter (1981) reported deficiencies in the areas of personnel 
for Supervision in the Teacher Education curriculum of the 
University of South Corolina at Aiken. Copeland (1981) pointed 


out the need for adequate training to the mentors of student 


teaching. 


Cornello (1981) found that teaching, lesson plannings, paper 
and individual help responsibilities of the supervising 


grading 
sence of student teachers. 


teachers increased with the pre: 
(1981) in a study of supervision of student 


Zambia recommended that 
and should be based on 


Haamujompa 
teaching programme in the university of 


supervision should adopt clinical model 
scientific and democratic approaches. Co-operating teachers were 


to guide the student teacher in observing classes, in planning, in 
independent teaching and in understanding pupils. The student 
teachers were to be acquainted with professional organisauons. 
The conferences were to be made as effective learning experiences. 
Howards (1981) examined the process of development of super- 
visory styles and their underlying psychological foundations and 
found that legacies of past supervisory models serve as basis for 
future ones, Konefal (1981) made a case study analysis of the 
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relationship between a university supervisor and student teachers 
through participant observation along with collection of non- 
obtrusive data, formal interviews and content analysis of written 
assignments. It was found that the amount and type of feedback 
given to student teachers were crucial for success of student 
teaching programmes. Mears (1981) in study of student teacher/co- 
operating teacher relationship, perceptions of conferences and 
student morale found that there was a relationship between student 


teacher morale and Co-operating teacher’s and student teachers’ 
perceptions of conferences. 


Mohanty (1981) reported conflicting views among supervisors 
and in certain subjects they did not have adequate contact know- 
ledge. The involvement of school t 
found helpful weekly 
found as beneficial. 


eachers in supervision was 
staff meetings on student teaching were 


Pangotra (1981) studies the role of college supervisor in the 
development of teaching skills of student teachers, on 
12 college lectures each of whom was 
for supervision. The occurence of remarks were on aspects such as 
general evaluation, planning, lesson co 


ntent, preparation, classroom 
management, pupil involvement, reinforcement, motivation, confid- 
ence, interest, objectives, 


errors, evaluation, class reactions, 
confusion and mannerism. Only 5% of the remarks suggested 
integration of objectives to planning of lessons. There Was no 
remark on the achievement 


of rapport in the classroom, The 
hypothesis that experienced supervisors would be more aware of 


a greater number of factors in student teaching performance and 
that they would more tend to use broad general factors and would 
be more sensitive to factors involving teacher-pupil relations than 
inexperienced supervisors was not valid. However experienced 


Supervisors were more concerned with giving specific instructions 
than inexperienced ones, 


a sample of 
assigned 5 student teachers 


Rothman (1981) in a study, 
indentify 41 effective and 314 i 
college supervisors. The study also found or 
conferences between college Supervisors, co-o 
student teachers about 


made 46 co-operating teachers 
neffective critical behaviours of 
ganisation of weekly 
perating teachers and 
Some aspects of student teaching 
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experience: 

S as m i 

DG widing CN gus It also pointed out the need for 
B Ds g to college su i i 
a ci g pervisors on human relations and 


Yates (1981 
on a sample of No student teaching programme in England 
100 college supervi ent teachers, 100 co-operating teachers and 
student aW Sore by giving them questionnaires. 50 
visors were also i CO; aperang teachers and 20 college super- 
teacher was of a erviewed, It was found that the co-operating 
More a edid help than the college supervisors, who was 
jay ag EMA with evaluation than support. The training 
Nature of pape ag teachers consisted of aspects such as 
Supervision ching practice, nature of supervision, techniques of 
Schoo] DE role of college supervisors, co-operating teachers and 
Working ae hee evaluation of student teachers, problems of 
Ship betw student teachers and improving supervisory partner- 
een the college and the school. 

measurable 
teachers and 
uccess in student teaching 


ationship between 


A 
bram (1982) found no rel 
hers, co-operating 


Personal; 
EE a factors of student teac 
E D to their effect on S 
mathematics Bush and Davis (1982) in a survey of secondary 
teachers s teacher education programme found that student 
feedbacks qr high to the programmes in which they were given 
feedback on the plans the day before they taught and given 
they fi 9n their teaching performances almost immediately after 
nished teaching each lesson. They also rated high to the 


Post- 
Student teaching seminar. 


^ H 
asell (1982) studied the question of dogmatism 
isi achers and student 


inire : 

d RM philosophies of supe 

did not T found that (a) students attending PU» 

1n educati iffer from those attending private institutions, (b) change 

and (e) XS philosophy was not related to degree of 

Telated to EN dogmatism of co-operating tea 
their educational philosophies. 


supervisory © 
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teacher candidates. There was differences in ratings of 
original supervisors and evaluators. ]t pointed out the need for 
seriously examining the role of the college supervisor as a reliable 
and valid source of evaluation. 


Dawson (1982) studied the effect of clinical and non-clinical 
supervision on two groups of student teachers and found no 
difference in autonomy of self-actualisation level of Student 
teachers, no significant differences in teacher effectiveness scores 
and positive but not significant relationship between FOI and 
Teacher Appraisal Instrument scores. Dosey and Brown (1982) 
.reported that 5 fullday seminars during student teaching 
programme of secondary school mathematics teacher education 
programme at Illinois University were very much effective. 


Jaime (1982) studied role expectations of university super- 
visors as expressed by participants in teacher training programmes 
of Puerto Rico on a sample of 22 University supervisors, 100 
co-operating teachers and 190 student teachers from 3 universities 
and found significant differences in the expectations of the 
university supervisor's role as identified by the three different 
groups at each one of the univérsity, However, there was no 
difference while the three different £roups were combined among 
the three universities. There was also differences in role of 


university supervisors as identified by themselves among the three 
institutions. 


Kiss (1982) studied the influence of content area, school 
pupil control 
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tutors and the otherthree groups were each supervised in accor- 
dance with the usual practice by a School of Education tutor 
supported in schools by co-tutors. The student teachers were 
chosen on the basis of their degrees and on the basis of an 
assessment on a 5 point scale given as usual on interview for the 
Course, as a means of trainee potential and was entirely impressio- 
nistic in nature. Evaluation was done by administering a job 
adjustment questionnaire, by analysing the diaries maintained by 
the tutors and student teachers, by interviewing teacher tutors, co- 
tutors and student teachers by an outside assessor and by analysing 
reflections on the scheme reported by teacher tutors after the 
experiment was over. The study revealed that barring the Haw- 
throne effect if any, school based practice teaching supervision 
was more effective. It helped in reduction of assessment anxiety of 
student teachers and also helped in making school staff contemp- 
late about their own teaching performances. 


Yates (1982) studied the effect of peer feedback and self- 
monitoring on student teachers' use of specific praise and found 
that peer feedback had effect in increasing the use of motivational 
praise but could not increase existing higher rates of content based 
praise. 


Rai (1983) found that according to ten ace educationists of 
India, supervision of student teaching was very much defective. 
It was a mere formality. It was mechanical, arbitrary, subjective, 
Negative, not constructive, less developmental, more static and 


Stereotyped. They also found that prevailing arrangement of 


Correction of lesson plans during practice teaching was not 


Satisfactory. 


Mohanty (1984) found ineffective system of supervision, based 
On a few minutes of observations of classroom teaching. He 
Suggested (i) use of proforma for supervision, (ii) Utilisation of 
talents of school teachers, (iii) Full observation of lessons, 
(iv) immediate feedback following observation, (v) regular con. 
ference between method masters, method student teachers and 


School subject teachers, etc. 
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A Plan of Action 


15 


2: 
3. 


Training of new supervisors—staff members of teacher 
education institutions and school teachers. 
Development of a proforma for observation. 


Provision of periods in time table for providing guidance 
for lesson planning. 


Provision of regular conferences for providing mass feed- 
back, before, during and after practice teaching pro- 
gramme. 

Observation of class room teaching and other related 


activities, such as participation in school functions, 
meetings, physical education. etc. 

Allowing student teachers to deliver a few lessons without 
observation. 


Use of gadgets—audio casette recorders and video casette 
recorders wherever possible. 


CHAPTER V 


Assessment of Student Teacher 


Assessment of student teaching is a difficult task. It isa 
problematic subject (Stones 1985). It consists of assessment of 
(a) classroom teaching performance, (b) ability to write a scheme 
of lessons, (c) performance in non-classroom teaching activities, 
and (d) writing of lesson journals. Class-room teaching performa- 
nce is judged by observing a single lesson, generally called final 
lesson or by observing more than one lessons. In certain systems, 
all practice teaching lessons are assessed. In other systems, super- 
vised lessons are also assessed. Classroom teaching performance is 
assessed in one and all teacher education programmes, but assess- 
ment of other items vary from institution to institution. 


Review of Studies 
The studies and their findings on the aspect of for awar 
grades to student teachers are as follows : 


d of 


Tudhope (1942) found agreement between final teaching 
Marks and the future success of student teachers in the teaching 
Profession. The University Education Commission (Ministry of 
Education 1949) reported that student teachers never failed in their 
Practical tests. Banerjee (1956) found that practice teaching was 
Worst hit aspect in the examination of teacher trainees of 1954-55 
Session of the Government Central Pedagogical Institute, 


Allahabad, 
d. programme of Government 


itive correlation between univer- 
He also found that internal 


"Das (1960) in a study of B. E 
Training College,Hoogly found pos 
Sity theory and_ practical marks. 
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examiner’s opinion was respected at the time of final evaluation of 
student teaching. William Deever and Flynn (1960) found an 
effective system of continuous evaluation in teacher training pro- 
gramme of Oklahoma. DEPSE (1963) suggested that not more than 
two lessons were to be evaluated in a normal classroom period. 


Devi (1964) pointed out the need for giving equal weightage 
to internal and external assessments. Wilk (1964) found that the 
factors that influenced classroom behaviour of student teachers, 
were grade level and socio-economic level of school students and 
the preference of a student teacher for a particular age group of 
school students. Wiseman and Start (1965) in their follow up study 
did not find any correlation between final teaching grades and the 
future success in the teaching profession. Dosajh (1966) in a study 
of evaluation in teaching skills found great disparity between 
weightages given by various respondents. There was also low 


correlation between the assessments made by the lecturers and the 
school teachers. 


Joseph (1967) found that the student teachers showed greater 
confidence in the capacity of school staff for evaluation and this 
was not shared by their own teachers. Joshi (1967) made three case 
studies and pointed out the necessity for having a criteria of evalua- 
tion. Palsane and Ghanchi (1967) in their survey of 62 colleges 


of education reported lack of continuous and integrated evaluation 
practices, 


Mallaya (1968) in a study of te 
Assam found defective evaluation t 
in internal and external assessment 
student teachers having post- 


acher training programme in 
echniques and large variations 
s. Dosajh (1969) found that the 
graduate qualifications did better in 
their student teaching evaluations than the ones having graduate 


qualifications only. Marr and others (1969) in their study of the 
three colleges of education in Punjab pointed out the need for 
having a continuous system of evaluation. They also found that 


most of the old examiners were out of contact with the newer 
developments in teaching techniques. 
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Bourai (1970) did not find positive correlation between theory 
and practical marks of B. Ed. student teachers of a teacher train- 
ing college in Rajasthan. Sharma (1970) found low correlation 
between theory and practical marks of B. Ed. students of a college 
of education under Punjab University. Singh and Kaur (1970) in 
ieee of the training of teachers of Punjabi language found 
he evaluation programmes did not consider the aspects of 
Student teaching such as—speech training, preparation of teaching 
aids, blackboard work, hand writing, phonetics, organisation of 
literary activities. They recommended that the evaluation of 
classroom teaching performance to base on at least performances 
in three lessons instead of one lesson and also recommended to 
improve the techniques of evaluation. Srivastava (1970) reported 
that the majority of teacher educators of the CIE were not 
satisfied with the prevailing evaluation practices. There was varia- 
tions in award of marks. 


Morris and Stones (1972) in their study on U.K. situation, 
Sent 188 questionnaires on assessment of practical teaching and 
received 6597 of the mailed number duly filled in by the respond- 
ents. Analysis of these questionnaires revealed that evaluation 

‘stitution to institution and 


Criteria varied enormously from inst on 
almost half of the institutions did not have a written criteria of 


evaluation. Most of the institutions took recourse to impressionis- 
tic evaluation. Analysis of the 51 copies of criteria did not reveal 
any clear pattern. In case of majority of colleges final gradings were 
given in staff meetings and border line cases were adjudicated by 
external examiners. Sharma (1973) in a study of student teaching 
Programme in colleges of education of U.P. found that nearly 98% 
Of teacher educators were in favour of internal evaluation. He 
also found that nearly 58% of teacher educators felt that the 


evaluat; j 
Valuation was biased. 


results in practicals than in 


Damodar (1976) found better 
theory marks P ke teachers of Training colleges of Andhra 
Pradesh, He recommended joint evaluation by school and college. 
Shukla (1976) found poor quality of evaluation of student teaching 
1 the teacher training colleges of Orissa. The criteria of evalua- 


tion differed even among colleges situated under one university. 
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There was provision of 25% internal evaluation in case of the 
Regional College of Education, Bhubaneswar whereas there was 
the provision of 10% internal evaluation in case of other colleges 
affiliated to the same university. The school staff participated in 
evaluation in case of the former, which was not so in case of later. 
He recommended 150 marks for internal and 150 marks for external 
evaluation, of teaching practice. He also recommended 50 marks 
internal and 50 marks external evaluation for the 5 practical 
assignments—case study, teaching aid, objective type test, survey 
report and organisation of co-curricular activities. 


Gupta (1977) found that student teachers of Punjab did better 
in practicals than in theory. 99% of them got Ist division in skill 
in teaching whereas only 23% cot first division in theory. Howey, 
Yarger and Joyce (1978) found that evaluation of student teaching 
in U.SA., in most of the cases, was jointly done by the school and 
the college. In case of 40% of the institutions self-evaluation by 
the studeut teachers were also in practice. Lipton and Lesser 
(1978) pointed out that switching over from award of grades to 
award of pass or fail in the evaluation of student teachers at Stony 
Brook was found very much effective. Mohanty (1978) found 
evaluation of student teaching in training colleges of Orissa as very 
much unscientific and unsystematic. The evaluators generally 
observed lessons for a few minutes only and sometimes it was for 
one or two minutes. He recommended abolishing the system of 
internal or joint evaluation and adopt internal evaluation. Perl 
(1978) examined the nature of agreement between co-operating 
teacher’s and pupil’s assessment of student teachers. There was 
agreement on three factors—control in the classroom, personality in 
relating to students and help given to students to understand what 
they learn. There was no agreement on the varieties of learning 
activities used by the student teachers. Deva (1979) suggested use 
of a student teacher rating scale, 


Pangotra (1979) found that final teaching marks of 80 trained 
graduate teachers having 2 to 5 years of teaching experience and 
teaching English, Social Studies, General Science and Mathematics 
subjects had low but significant correlation at 0.1 level with the 
ratings of headmasters and low and insignificant correlation with 
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ing d pi pec by them. He suggested for evolvi- 
dae mob cyan ion, replacement of external examination 
UM o S oo. p 
anosa STRE ration aspects such as (i) the ability 
iiie DET ulties of school students; (ii) ability in develop- 
eee i D T (iii) ability in management of 
RAR ; (8 ility in organisation and arrangement of sub- 
ee : 5 0) attitude towards teaching profession; (vi) teacher- 
iren pu and (vii) personality characteristics of student 
ident : (1979) analysed the performance of 145 B. Ed. 
Sae S 1975-76 session of Kapilakhand College of Education, 
one Z, ombay with respect to their practice teaching and 
m wan experienced student teachers did better than the fresh 
ae 2: ohanty (1980) found that assessment of classroom teaching 
du ne with observation after less than five minutes, observation 
a assroom teaching for the full period should be the basis for 
assessment. Carter (1981) reported deficiencies in evaluation pro- 
cedures for student teachers, used in the teacher education 


curri NOR 28 : 
urriculum of university of S. Carilina at Aiken. 


ggested a tool for assessment 
be assessed Were lesson 
9, and teacher's per- 


Desmukh and Nagosne (1981) su. 
of student teaching. The aspects to 


Panning 20%, classroom interaction 70 
onality 10%. Lesson plan consisted clarity of objectives and 


inah ons; appropriateness of contents logical organisation of 
‘earning experiences and appr eness of form of lessons, class 
interaction consisted of appt and effective use of 
Methods and teaching techniques, d over subject matter, 
effective use of teaching aids, CT ucive climate for 
learning, preparation of students and realisation of objectives. 


Teachers personally consisted of appearence, voice, confidence, 
Manners, resourcefulness and imagination. Mohanty (1981) recom- 
mended that the opinion of Jasses were 


the school teachers whose c 
taught by the student teachers shoul sidered at the time of 
award of final grades. Rachal (1981) studied the question of 
Student teacher effectiveness in the summative self-evaluation of 
paching competencies Oh 4 sample of 131 student teachers and 
Ound that the student teachers failed to predict their teaching 
instructional sequence comb: 
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with the self-evaluation of videotaped teaching performance did 
not aid in improving the student teacher effectiveness in the self- 
evaluation of teaching competencies. Shah and Darji (1981) found 
practice of both internal and external examiner evaluation in 54% 
colleges, only internal examiner evaluation in 37% colleges and 
only external examiner evaluation in 5% colleges. In case of 93% 
colleges final evaluation was done by a team of examiners. There 
was proforma for evaluation in case of 54 colleges. 


Cohen (1982) referred to the need for serious examination of 
the concept of college supervisors as a reliable and valid source of 
evaluation. 


Rai (1983) found that according to ten ace educationists of 
India, the evaluation of student teaching was defective. It often 
did not have a set criteria. It was not objective, ‘systematic and 
pin pointed. 1t was based mostly on observation of one or two 
partial lessons. 


Mohanty (1984) found poor quality of system of assessment 
of student teachers. The assessment did not include activities 
connected with participation in various types of school pro- 
grammes, etc. The assessment of classroom teaching was based on 
partial observation of lessons. He Suggested introduction of 
gradation system in a 5 or 7 point scale instead of 101 point scale 
of evaluation. He also Suggested internal evaluation. 


A Plan of Action 


1, Development of a Proforma of assessment and aspects of 


evaluation of classroom teaching performance and related 
activities of student teachers, 


2. Explaining the criteria of assessment to student teachers. 
3. Assessing student teachers Systematically and continuously. 


4. Instead of 101 point scale, Testricting the scale of assessment 
to a five-point scale (A, B, C, D, E). 


5. The aspects to be valauated and weightages to various aspects 
of evaluation may be as follows, 


Assessment of Student Teacher 


(i) Classroom teaching performance 
(ii) Maintenance of lesson plan 
(iii) Preparation of a scheme of lesson 


(iv) Involvement in school programmes and 
activities besides classroom teaching 


CHAPTER VI 


Resources for Student Teaching 


Resources for student teaching consists of two types of 
résources— human resources and material resources, Availability 
of these two types of resources determine the quality of the 
student teaching programme. 


Human Recources 


‘Human resources consist of followings : 


(i) competent method masters who have studied the content 
at least in their graduation stage, have studied the said 
method at their M. Ed. or M.A. (education) stages, and 
have been teaching at schools. 


(ii) Audio-visual instructor. 

(iii) Laboratory assistant, 

(iv) Librarian, 

(v) Research assistant. 

(vi) Physical education instructor. 


(vii) Health instructor. 


Material Resources 


Material resources consist of : 


(i) Demonstration/laboratory schools, Such schools provide 
opportunities to student teachers to observe and partici- 
pate in its activities, provide opportunities for college 
teachers to undertake classroom teaching and research 
and provide classes for demonstration criticism and 
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practice teaching lessons and for evaluation of classroom 
teaching performances. 

(ii) Co-operating schools of good quality in the vicinity of 
the college. 

(iii) Method subject-wise rooms in the college. 


(iv) Library with open access system. 
(v) Reading room with relevant educational journals. 
(vi) Rooms for holding tutorials/discussions/seminars. 
(vii) Auditorium. 
(viii) Laboratory. 
(ix) Play-ground. 
(x) Audio-visual room with facilities for storing various 
audio-visual aids including equipments. 
(xi) Audio-visual equipments consisting of — 


— television; closed circuit television; video recorder; 
filmstrip projector; slide projector; overhead projector; 
epidiascope; tape recorder; casette-recorder; record 
player; linguaphone; films; video tapes; audio casettes; 
~ and tapes, records including linguaphone ones; films; 
filmstrips; slides; transparency sheets for use with 


overhead projectors. 


(xii) Various types of proformas, 
Various types of proformas and observation sheets etc. 
used in student teaching programmes are as follows: 
(a) school observation sheet for student teachers, 
(b) classroom teaching observation sheet for : 


(i) peers, 

(ii) school teachers, 

(iii) college method masters. 
(c) non-classroom teaching activities observation sheet for ; 
(i) school heads/regents co-operating teachers, 

(ii) college method masters, d 


(iii) peers, 
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(d) feedback sheet for use of school students, 

(e) school data sheet filled up by schools for use of college, 
(f) self-evaluation sheet for use of student teachers, 

(g) student-teacher bio-data sheet for use of schools, 

(A) college staff member bio-data sheet for use of schools, 
(i) evaluation proforma, 


(j) blank profile for recording and evaluation of activities of 
a student teacher, 


(k) guidelines for student teaching programme including 
roles to be played by various categories of personnel 
involved in it. 


Review of Studies 


The findings of the studies on the aspect of the resources are 
as follows : 


Joseph (1967) found that lecture method only was used in 
teaching theoretical portions of B.Ed. curriculum to the student 
teachers of Kerala. Mallya (1968) found library facilities available 
in the training colleges of Madhya Pradesh were inadequate. Marr 
and others (1969) found that training colleges in Punjab used 
lecture method only in the teaching of theory courses. Patel (1969) 
found lack of proper curriculum for educational technology in the 
teacher training colleges. There was provision of limited facilities 
for practical educational technology experiences. The colleges 
did not have resources such as audio-visual laboratory, workshop, 
etc. Sharma and Kaur (1970) pointed out that lack of contact 
with school teaching experience on the part of members of staff 
of training colleges resulted in poor quality of demonstration 
lessons. Singh and Nayer (1970) recommended a lecturer student 
teacher ratio of 1:10 and improvement of library and audio-visual 
aids facilities, Saikia (1971) reported the problem of non-availabil- 


ity of schools for practice teaching programme of training colleges 
of Assam. 


Mehrotra (1972) did not find adequate use of modern methods 
of teaching in the teacher training programmes meant for science 
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and mathematics teachers. Aggarwal (1974) studied amount of 
audio-visual materials available in the teacher training colleges. 
On the whole the position was found to be poor. Various types of 
of aids found in colleges were (i) film projector 72.5%, (ii) film strip 
projector 47.3%, (iii) epidiascope %50%, (iv) overhead projector 
3.1%, (v) films 45.4%, (vi) films strips 59.1%, (vii) slides 40.9%, 
(viii) models 52.7%, (ix) separate audio-visual rooms 34.5%, 
(x) workshop 4.8%, (xi) graphic room 10.9%, (xii) photo labora- 
tory-9.1%, (xiii) auditorium 40%. In case of 33.6% college lecturers 
in education were kept in charge of audio-visual education and in 
case of 26.3% colleges services of a trained part-time operators 
were available. Bharadwaj (1974) found that the training colleges 
of Rajasthan used various methods of teaching in theory classes, 
which were lecture, assignment, seminar, symposium, supervised 
study, tutorial and discussion. However, Joshi (1974) found use 
of only question and answer method of teaching. Kohli (1974) 
found the necessity of having subject libraries, well equipped science 
laboratories, well equipped subject rooms, well equipped audio- 
Seven out of fifteen colleges in Punjab did not 
have science laboratories. He recommended that all training 
colleges should be residential. He also suggested that members 
of staff training colleges should be sent on deputation to schools 
and vice-versa. Pant (1975) reported that small size of blackboards 
and poor condition of laboratories and other facilities in schools. 
He suggested payment of remuneration to co-operating teachers. 
Saraf (1975) found that teacher educators of Maharashtra state 
were not adequately equipped to prepare teachers of English. 
Damodar (1976) found that most of the training colleges in Andhra 
Pradesh did not have necessary equipments and accommodation. 
Nearly one-half of the training colleges did not have extension 


visual centres. 


work. 


Marker (1976) found that Government training colleges of 
Maharashtra had more resources such as books, etc., than the 
private training colleges. Shukla (1976) did not find adequate 
library facilities in the training colleges of Orissa. He recommend- 
ed increase in the number of working hours of libraries and for 
having separate rooms for audio-visual education, having physical 
education teachers, haying play grounds, etc. Mohanty (1975b) 
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found that there was no teacher educator in Orissa state, who had 
studied geography at his Content-in graduation level. Srinivasachar- 
yulu (1979) reported that student teachers. favoured school 
teaching experience of members of staff of training colleges. 


Kawatra (1980) found that one-third of the training colleges 
subscribed to less than 30 periodicals out of which less than 10 
were in education. Sticum (1980) found use of videotape recor- 
ders by supervisors as very much effective. 


Libera (1981) studied the extent of audio-visual media utilisation 
by the Faculty School of Education of the Indiana University, and 
found increased demand for use of overhead transparencies, video 
tapes, computer assisted programmes, 16mm films, video discs, 
etc. The respondents considered themselves highly proficient in 
using A.V. Media. 


Goel (1984) found that only 31% colleges had staff members 
who were trained in audio-visual education. The percentages of 
hardwares found in these colleges were (i) tape recorder 94%, 
(ii) film strip projector 88%, (iii) slide projector 87%, (iv) over 
head projector 29%, (v) 16mm film projector 29%, (vi) epidi- 
ascope 25%, (vii) record player 10%, (viii) gramophone 4%, 
(ix) 8mm silent film projector 4%, (x) video tape recorder 4%, 


(xi) public address system 2%, (xii) linguaphone 2%, and 
(xiii) opaque projector 2951 


Mohanty (1984) gave various recommendations, These were 
availability of human resources such as audio-visual instructors, 
physical education instructors, Librarian and Laboratory assistants 
and properly qualified method masters and material resources 
such as own building, model school under the control of the teacher 
education institution, a well equipped library having open access 
system, a reading room, playground, separate rooms for each 
method subject, subject clubs, separate room for audio-visual aids 
and a well equipped audio-visual room, etc, 
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A Plan of Action 


l; 


Appraisal of material and human resources of teacher educa- 
tion institutions and schools by each other. 


Sharing of the resources. 


Ensuring suitable human and material resources as suggested 
by Mohanty (1984). 


CHAPTER VII 


School as a Partner 


School college-cooperation is an essential part of prerequisi- 
tes of a successful student teaching programme, as it is in the 
school, the student teacher practices his/her skills acquired through 
the pre-practice teaching preparation given at the college. Hence 
the schools play a vital role in preparation of teachers. The impor- 
tance of school-college cooperation has not been equally perceived 
by the college authorities, who are mainly responsible for student- 
teaching programmes. 


Review of Studies 


Various studies conducted on school as a partner in student 
teaching programme are as follows: 


William, Deever and Flynn (1960) found an effective system 
of regular meeting between school staff and training college staff 
of Oklahoma area. There was co-operative planning of student 
teaching experiences. The school teachers were supplied with pro- 
fessional publications in the field of student teaching. 


Bennie (1961) found that Miami University allowed a co- 
operating teacher to study for 6 semester hours, as a compensa- 
tion for the work done in connection with student teaching. 


Palsane and Ghanchi (1967) in. their survey of 62 colleges of 
education found that there was lack of school-college co-operation 
for student teaching programmes. Aite (1970) suggested utilisation 
of expert school teachers in Student teaching programme. 


Singh and Nayer (1970) suggested that the training colleges 
should provide teaching aids to their co-operating schools. Pant 
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(1975) suggested that the training colleges should make provision 
of remuneration for the co-operating teachers. Damodar (1976) 
found reluctance of schools of Andhra Pradesh to co-operate with 
the training colleges. He also found that in case of some colleges 
the schools were given incentives in form of audio-visual aids. 
Safia (1976) found that the advices of the training college staff 
were not accepted by the school staff. 


Howey, Yarger and Joyce (1978) in their survey of student : 
teaching in U.S.A. found that co-operating teacher got an average 
honorarium of slightly more than 30.14% of the programmmes: 
offered considerations such as library privileges, tuition remission 
or tickets to college sponsored functions. About one in five depart- 
ments offered the teacher assistance in terms of media or material. 
Over half of the departments provided one to one consultation and 
assistance to the teacher. Hurd (1978) studied the priorities for 
the governance of Texas student teaching programme and found 
that there were differences in perceptions of the university educa- 
tors and the school administrators. 


Hamujompa (1981) in a study of supervision of student teach- 
ing programme in the University of Zambia found little connection 
between the supervising teachers from the university and the co- 
operating teachers of the schools, before and after the student tea- 
ching programmes. There was lack of involvement of co-operating 
classroom teachers in the work of the student teachers. Jalil (1981) 
developed a model of practice teaching for teacher training centres 
in Iran and recommended regular conference between college 
supervisors and co-operating teachers. Yates (1981) in a survey 
of student teaching programme in England pointed out the need 
for greater communication between the school and the college. 


Mohanty (1934) gave various recommendations. These were 
(i) organisation of orientation meeting with student teachers, co- 
operating school teachers and staff members of teacher education 
institutions as participants, (ii) supply of bio-data of student 
teachers to schools, (ii) Supply of details of practical training 
given to student teachers at pre-practice teaching stage to schools, 
(iv) Supply of bio-data sheet of college staff members to schools, 
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(v) Supply of a list of resource—a.v. aids, books, journals available 
with teachers education institution, to schools, (vi) Donating 
books, journals and teaching aids to schools, (vii) Allowing school 
teachers to borrow books, journals and teaching aids from teacher 
education institutions, (viii) organisation of exhibitions in schools, 
(ix) School teaching by staff members of teacher education institu- 
tions, (x) involvement of school teachers in assessment and super- 
vision of student teachers, (xi) Organisation of school complex, 
(xii) inservice education of teachers. 


A Plan of Action 


1. Involvement of school teachers in various programmes of 
teacher education institutions. 


Involvement of school teachers in supervision and evaluation. 


Allowing schools to utilise resources available with teacher 
education institutions. 


4. Regular guidance to school teachers by staff members of 
teacher education institutions. 


5. Regular teaching in schools by staff members of teacher 
education institutions. 


6. Payment of remuneration to co-operating teachers, 


CHAPTER VIII 


Innovations in Student Teaching 


Innovations refer to "specific and planned changes within any 
process of reform (Thomas 1971, p.5)". It renews, alters, introdu- 
ces something new or introduces novelties and changes. It accele- 
rates the process of improvement of programmes. “The accelera-. 
ting and multiplying effect of new techniques of reproduction and 
communication is basic to the reproduction of most educational 


innovations. (Faure et al., 1972, p. 210)". 


There are various stages of adoption of innovation. According 
to Rogers (1962), the steps are (i) awareness, (ii) interest, 
(iii) evaluation, (iv) trial and (v) adoption. The person or institution 
first becomes aware of innovation already existing of newly to be 
introduced. Interest in the said innovation leads to evaluation of 
f objectives of a programme. On finding it 
useful, it may be tried out in the concerned programme and if found 
suitable may be adopted, for mass and permanent use. Lewin (1968) 
entioned three periods in the process of implementation of an 
innovation. These are (i) unfreezing, (ii) changing, and (iii) refreez- 
ing. At unfreezing stage practices are reviewed and instabilised 
and wherever necessary discarded. At changing stage, the concer- 
ned innovation is put into practice and at freezing stage, it is 
stabilised. Holmes (1981) has suggested nine stages for implement- 
ing innovation which are (i) evaluating on-going programme, 
(ii) determining objectives to be changed and achievements to be im- 
proved, (iii) reviewing literature and studies pertaining to the said 
innovation, (iv) deciding method of implementation, (v) deciding 
operational plans Including summative and formative evaluation 
procedures, (vi) ensuring consensus and complete understanding 
of the plan by all concerned, (vii) providing necessary material, 
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moral, organisational and administrative support, (viii) providing 
incentives for motivation and inservice training and (ix) ensuring ; 
advertently change of social structure of organisation. The last 
Stage is in fact the basis for future innovations. Successful imple- 
mentation and diffusion of innovations require planned organisa- 
tional change (Hoyle: 1970). Hence any innovation without plan- 
ned organisational change soon loses its ground. Implementation 
of innovations "require a lot of hard work and sharp awareness 
ofthe wide range of tasks and details that need to be attended 
over an extended period of time (Karmos and Jacko 1977, p. 55)”. 
They require sustained effort. They require also willingness of 
various personnel concerned in the process of implementation. 
They mostly appear because of voluntary actions. They get inven- 
ted, planned, initiated, and implemented because of the initiatives 
of individuals or groups to make educational practice geared to 
changing objectives and standards (Hussen, 1975). It takes time 
for organisations and persons therein to be aware of innovations 
and their relevance to the improvement of programmes. Once a 
person is aware of an innovation, it becomes his or her responsi- 
bility to make the colleagues realise the usefulness of such an 
innovation, and evolve a consensus about its experimentation. 


Thus each innovation takes much time for implementation. It 
cannot be introduced hurriedly, Again, in the process of develop- 
ing awareness, the person who 


initiates innovations should be a 
very good communicator, Ineffective communication is a serious 


impediment to change. Only trying out innovations is not adequate. 
The innovations should be institutionalised. This is the goal of 
each attempt for innovation. When an innovation successful, it is 
institutionalised and disseminated, Factors that affect dissemina- 
tion mostly depend on permeability and flexibility of the environ- 
ment. Thus innovations require suitable atmosphere. 


Innovations in Teacher Education 


Innovation in teacher education is a must for improvement 
of the quality of school education, ‘educational innovations 
cannot be effectively sustained unless they are accompanied pre- 
ferably, preceded by the appropriate education or re-education of 
teachers concerned (Yates, 1972, p. 18)”. Thus it is imperative 
that the teachers must go through the innovative process of 
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teacher education so that they become innovators in their spirit 
and continue to try out and adopt innovations in their own work- 
ing situations. However, there has been difference of opinions 
about innovations as part of planned activities in teacher educa- 
tion. Gray and Coulson (1982) question effectiveness of such 
attempts. But all. and sundry agree about the effectiveness of 
innovdtion in teacher education and its subsequent impact on 
improvement of the quality of school education. Innovations in 
teacher education are handicapped due to staff time and money 
(Joint Committee, 1973). These face opposition from two forces— 
teacher educators and student teachers. The teacher educators lie 
frozen in their stereotyped functional roles. The student teachers 
also believe in status quo and go against change. Stiles (1971) has 
gone to the extent of saying that innovations in teacher education 
have become cover for insincerity of teacher educators. The 
colleges of education merely act as diffusers than developers of 
innovation (Corbett, 1971, p. 26) However, this is not the whole 
truth. Innovations have taken deep root in some teacher education 


systems. 


Innovations in Student Teaching 

t teaching programmes are more useful 
f teacher education. For, it is in 
her develops skills, abilities and 


Innovations in studen 
than innovations in other fields o 
the student teaching, a novice teac 
attitudes desired in a good teacher. 

Performance based teacher education came às an innovation 
to make teacher preparation more skill based. This is also known 
as competency based teacher education. It made various aspects 

g programmes analysed 


of teacher training specially student teachin | 
in terms of instructional objectives and expected competencies to 
be developed in student teachers at the end of concerned pro- 


gramme. Such programmes according to the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education have the following characteris- 
tics (i) individualisation and personalization of instruction, 
(ii) modularisation of instruction, (i?) shifting of emphasis on 
conditions from those of entry requirements, (iv) accountability of 
student teacher for one's performance, (v) more systematisation of 
programmes, and (vi) provision of feedback for learning. These 
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Programmes have not been immune to criticisms, The validity of 
competencies expected in these programmes have been questioned. 
There is also lack of unanimity among teacher training institutions 
about what the student teachers ought to achieve and the methods 
in which such achievements are to be made. Besides, performance 
based teacher education, innovations have been carried out to 
improve the quality of student teaching programme. A number 
of studies has been made. A review of these studies js given below 
for the benefit of the readers, 


Review of Studies 


The researches done on the aspect of innovation in student 
teaching programmes are as follows : 


Caspari and Eggleston (1965) reported innovations in student 
teaching with the help of social work techniques, Joshi (1972) 


Khosla (1973) compiled innovative Practices on teacher edu- 
cation in training colleges of India,- during the years 1970-1972. 


47 institutions responded. The innovative practices in the field of 
student teaching were as folows : 


(a) Organisation of skill in teaching competition among 
student teachers of nine colleges at one place—] 


(5) Relating theory to practice by reteaching of a lesson in 
another section of a class—] 


(c) Guidance and remedial teaching 


to improve student 
teaching—4 
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(d) Full period supervision through method masters or school 
teachers—1 
(e) Microteaching—1 
(f) Preparation in additional teaching subjects—1 
(g) Real school experience—10 
(i) internship for 1 week to 1 month—4 
(ii) block teaching—4 
(iii) teaching in vacant periods of campus schools t 
out the year—l 


hrough- 


(iv) preparation of an outline lesson in an improvised 
teacher's diary within 20 minutes time during block 


teaching—1 


(h) Initiation for educational research—12 


(i) survey on teaching subjects in 3 schools and prepara- 


tion of a mini dissertation—1 

(ii) visits to different schools and preparation of report 
on all aspects of school plant—3 

(iii) participation in activities of rural schools including 
acquaintance with records and registers, for 3 days 
and preparation of a report on such visits—1 

(iv) survey of institutions of educational importance on 


saturdays— | 
(v) adoption of villages 


activities therein—5 
r classroom research—1 


and carrying out developmental 


(vi) orientation fo 
(i) Lesson planning—2 
(i) replacement of trad 


(ii) improvement of lesson p. 
and obiectivity—1 


itional Herbartian steps—1 
lanning on criteria of clarity 


(j) Demonstration series—4 
(i) series of demonstration lessons for 10 day: 


(ii) two sets of demonstration lessons in the beginning of 
the term and in mid-term by both method masters 


and subject teachers— 2 


s—1 
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(iii) demonstration lesson by each student teachers—1 


(k) Initiation for adjustment—3 
(i) orientation in the beginning of the year for 1 week to 
10 days—2 
(ii) comprehensive orientation programme for personal, 
academic, professional and socio-economic adjust- 
ment for 4 days—1 


(/) Content enrichment—15 
G) supervised self study, preparation of notes and papers 
followed by discussions, seminars, and tutorials—11 
(ii) educational association—2 
(iii) science club—2 
(m) Evaluation—3 
(i) self-evaluation of student teachers—1 
(ii) depth interview for internal evaluation—1 
(Ui) testing with books—1 
(n) Miscellaneous—12 


(i) 20 minutes a day (prayer 4- educational activities)—1 


(ii) review of selected articles and books reporting follow- 
ed by panel discussion—1 


(iii) inter-house competition—1 
(iv) review of books on a prescribed proforma—1 
(v) training for national integration—3 
(vi) training for international understanding—2 
(vii) training for co-curricular activities (daily)—1 
(viii) training for sessional activities— 1 
(ix) competition among houses for room decoration— 1 


Sukhia (1973) reported that the supervisors of Student teaching 
programmes seemed to be averse to the innovations in teaching 
and improving their own teaching expertise through research 
techniques. Joshi (1974) surveyed 50 teacher training institutions 
and studied 11 of them intensively. He found that in these insti- 
tutions there was negligible attempt for use of innovations such as 
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(i) microteaching, (ii) programmed learning, (iii) interaction 
analysis, and (iv) self-learning projects. Block teaching practice was 
reported as innovation for one teacher training institution. Factors 
of resistance to innovations were (i) lack of facilities, (ii) lack of 
funds, (iii) lack of time to pursue new ideas, (iv) lack of professio- 
nal guidance, (v) lack of support from education departments. 


McDiarmid (1975) reported a study made by the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation in the year 1971. It found that innovative 
Practices were in vogue only in 50% teacher education institutions 
of Canada. Various innovative practices in use were—(i) use of 
over head projector 89%, (ii) use of video tape recorder 74%, 
(iii) use of group discussion techniques 89%, (iv) microteaching, 
mini course and interaction analysis 54%, (v) field studies 547%, 
(vi) school faculty committees on practice teaching 52%. 


Damodar (1976) in a study of student teaching programme in 
training colleges of Andhra Pradesh did not find use of innovations 


such as microteaching and training in simulation. 


UNESCO (1979) mentions various innovative practices used in 
Preparation of educational personnel. This information was com- 
Piled from the questionnaires returned by 426 institutions located 
in 104 countries. Out of these institutions, there were 19 institu- 
tions of India, and they were involved in preparation of secondary 
School teachers, Various innovative practices in vogue in these 
institutions were—(i) micro teaching—5 institutions, (ii) block teach- 
ing practice—2 institutions, and (iii) internship—3 institutions. There 
Was only one institution for remaining innovative practices, Gv) unit 
plan, (v) use of audio-visual materials, Qi) searching interviews, 
(vii) model writing practices, (iii) model reading practices, y prez 
paration of improvised aids, (x) games and sports, o ee 

usic, and cultural functions, (xii) seminar, debates and symposia, 
(xii?) music adoption of village for development, em god 
(xv) manual work for rural development, (xvi) functional literacy, 


9 E ? d learning, (xix) macro 
(xvii i ing (xviii) programme Y 
) remedial teaching (awii?) ) morning condition classes 


pelts, (xx) maintenance aieia C lectures on saints and 
and training in nature cure, (xxii) weekly lectures © ME 
ri filmstrips, (xxiv) improvisation 


Sages of eminence, (xxiii) making 
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of chemistry kit for rural high schools, (xxv) community work, 
(xxvi) programme for law achieving student teachers, (xxvii) use of 
10 point criteria for evaluation, (xxviii) physical science clubs, 
(xxix) seminar, (xxx) history room, (xxxi) health project, 
(xxxii) school adoption, (xxxiii) mid term demonstration lesson 
(xxxiv) pre-teaching demonstration lesson, (xxxv) discussion on 
student teaching, (xxxvi) adoption of village (xxxvii) tutorials, 
(xxxiii) subject ^ associations (xxix) assessment of total 
personality. The international scene was different. Out of 426 
institutions in all, 306 institutions dealt with secondary teacher 
preparation. Various innovative practices carried out in these 
institutions were as follows; (a) co-ordination with public school 
systems 72 (23.5%), (b) microteaching 64 (20.997), (c) student 
evaluation was conducted by instructors and practitioners-61 
(9.9%), (d) Association with and/or operates an off campus train- 
ing centre 54 (17.6%), (e) instructional models 42 (13.7%), (f) in- 
divisualised instruction 42 (13.7%), (g) videotaping of teaching 
41 (13.4%), (h) team teaching 38 (12.4%), (i) has a curriculum 
materials laboratory 38 (12.4%). (j) teacher education programme 
adapted to rural areas 33(10.8 %), (k) programme adapted to urban 
areas 32 (10.5%), (l) utilizes advanced students as tutors 29 (9.5%), 
(m) provides courses based on individual needs 28 (9.2 %), (n) inter- 
action analysis 28 (9 2%), (o) programme based on minority group 
and/or ethnically different groups 28 (9.2 76). (p) micro counselling 
23 (7.5%), (q) conduct of systematic follow up studies on recent 
graduates and participation of former students in evaluation of 
programmes 22 (7.2%), (r) simulation 22 (7.2%), (s) peer instruc- 
tion 22 (7.2%). (t) sensitivity training 19 (6.2%), (u) competency/ 
performance based teacher education programme 18 (5.8%), 
(v) programmed instruction 17 (5.6%), (w) instructional television 
17 (5.6%), (x) availability of a manual or printed policy statement 
of EPP programme in operational terms 16 (5.2%), (y) graduation 
criteria other than instructor's marks or grading 15 (4.997). The 
innovative practices carried out in 10 (3.3%) institutions were 
(i) outside educators participate in student evaluation, (ii) pro- 
gramme based on under privileged group, (iii) programme on à 
non-subject matter basis. The programme undertaken in 9 (2.9%) 
institutions was field experience. Programmes undertaken in 
6 (2%) institutions were (i) systematic collection of data on student 
performance, (ii) award of certificate/diploma on completion of 
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an innovative programme, (iii) community education/development 
activities. Programme undertaken in 5 (1.6%) institutions is intern- 
ship, Programmes undertaken in 4 (1.3%) institutions were (i) audio- 
visual laboratory, (ii) early publie school experience. Programmes 
undertaken in 3 (0.927) institutions were (7) audio-visual techniques 
and preparation of improvised aids, (ii) laboratory of psychometry, 
(iii) credit system, (iv) training for community school, (v) CCTV, 
(vi) computer based instruction, and (vii) open area teaching. 
Programmes undertaken in 2 (0.7%) institutions were (7) films, 
(ii) educational broadcast-radio, (iii), remedial teaching programme, 
(iv) action research, (v) working with small groups of children/ 
special need children, (wi) tutorial, (vii) native Indian teacher 
education, (viii) block teaching practice, and (ix) student teaching 
in foreign countries. The programmes carried out in 1 institution 
(0.3 9/) institution were (i) adult education, (ii) foreign language 
laboratory, (iii) evaluation by inspectors and  headmasters, 
(iv) participation in the development of social institutions that 
contribute to education, (v) full time supervisor of student teaching, 
(vi) preparation and application of various kinds of tests, 
(vii) students voluntary community service activities, (viii) mid year 
intake of the programme, (ix) short term exchanges between teach- 
ing staffs in schools and colleges in theory and practice, (x) inte- 
grated library services, (xi) block teaching followed by tutorials 
(xii) workshop/seminar at inter-school and inter-college level, 
(xiii) guidance and counselling programme, (xiv) consultation 
programme with associated schools, (xv) population education, 
(xvi) study of methodology used in field by students, (xvii) display 
centre for scientific experiments, (xviii) programme stressing On 
hill tribes (xix) rural development club, (xx) a week of intensive 
practice, (xxi) project work, (xxii) problem solving techniques, 
(xxiii) base knowledge transfer, (xxiv) student team, (xxv) develop 
ment of scientific and reading kits for rural schools, (xxvi) internship 
exchange teachers, (xxvii) self-evaluation, (xxviii) direct teaching 
methods, (xxix) learning laboratory, (xxx) permanent evaluation, 
(xxxi) integrated internship for theory and practice, (xxxii) unit 
plan, (xxxiii) searching interview, (xxxiv) model writing practice, 
(xxxv) model reading practices, (xxxvi) games and sports, (xxavii) 
drama, music and cultural, function, (xxxviii) adoption of village, 
(xxxix) survey, (x/) manual work for rural development, (xli) func- 
tional literacy, (x/ii) programme for low achieving student teachers, 
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(xliii) macro teaching. (xliv) maintenance of diary, (xlv) morning 
condition classes and nature cure, (xlvi) weekly lectures on saints 
and sages of eminence, (xlvii) making of film strips, (xlviii) impro- 
visation of chemistry kits for rural high schools, (xlix) use of 10 
point criteria for evaluation, (1) physical science club, (/i) history 
room, (lii) health project, (liii) seminar, (liv) school adoption, 
(Iv) mid term demonstration lesson, (/vi) pre-teaching demonstra 
tion lesson, (lvii) discussion in student teaching, (lviii) village adop- 
tion, (lix) subject association, (/x) assessment of total personality, 
(xi) student teaching on other cultures inside a country, and 
(Ixii) extended use of educational technology. 


Case Studies of Innovation in India 


Following case studies have been reported on innovation in 
various aspects of student teaching. - 


Buch (1975) made case studies of innovations in three teacher 
education institutions. The study on the programmes of the Depart 
ment of Education of the M.S. University of Baroda, pointed out 
that innovations were undertaken in (i) pre-practice teaching pre- 
paration —microteaching and (ii) evaluation transfer of power from 
external to internal and making whole evaluation process a conti- 
nuous one. The study on the programmes of the Gandhi Shikshan 
Bhavan, Bombay reported innovations such as (i) development of 
self-study and group study methods, (ii) activity centered learning, 
(ii) helping schools in solving their problems, (iv) development 
ofa curriculum for lifelong education. Such innovations led to 
development of more favourable attitude at least among 20% 
student teachers of 1970-74 periods. The study on the programmes 
of linking teacher education to the needs of the community at the 
M.B. Patel College of Education, Sardar Patel University, Vallabh 
Vidyanagar reported innovations such as visits to rural sites, 
(ii) arrangement of extra mural lectures in rural areas and 
(iii) symposia and discussions on rural sociology. 


Buch (1976) reported the innovations in teacher education at 
the M.S. University of Baroda, which were (i) semester system, 
(ii) microteaching, (ji) interaction analysis, (ir) preparation of 
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instructional and lesson plans, (v) observation of classroom teach- 
ing, (vi) preparation of indigenous teaching aids, (vii) evaluating a 
lesson, (viii) preparation of socio-grams and their interpretation, 
(ix) performing classroom experiments in role playing and goal 
setting behaviour in game situation, (x) demonstration of the 
effects of failure cues and success cues on learning through help 
giving behaviour, (xi) preparation of case study of a child showing 
broblem behaviour, (xii) practical work involving administering 
and scoring of different types of psychological and educational 
tests, (xiii) preparing a profile of a student for guidance purposes, 
(xiv) practical work leading to the preparation of pupils, progress 
card and cumulative record card, (xv) practical work in writing 
instructional objectives in behavioural terms, (xvi) preparing 
objective based items, (xvii) preparing unit tests, (xviii) preparing 
model question papers, (xix) practical work in organising P.T.A 
meetings, health exhibitions etc. (xx) practical work to develop 
skills in preparing a class time table, home-work time table etc. 
(xxi) preparing outlines of educational projects and (xxii) prepar- 
ing different types of assignments. 


Buch, Yadav, Joshi and Mukhopadhyay (1976) reported on 
innovations in teacher education for relating education to life in 
an urban setting and to rural uplift. The Gandhi Shikshan Bhavan, 
Bombay had adopted innovations such as (i) self study method —to 
develop self-reliance, confidence, concentration, comprehension, 
curiosity, proper method of taking down points, method of answe- 
ring orally in a precise way and habit of correcting others without 
hurting them through techniques such as oral questions and 
answers, reading of materials, essay type tests, uses of library, 
atlas, laboratory apparatus etc. (ii) group study methods—to develop 
team spirit, co-operation, leadership confidence, self — reliance, 
respect for other's views, concise method of presentation, proper 
method of discussion and habit of drawing up one's own notes and 
points through techniques such as group activity with each group 
having a leader, working on a different theme, submitting report, 
reading and discussing them, (iii) activity lessons —to find use for 
waste, to be economicalin money, time and space, to develop 
aesthetic sense, to learn to be neat and tidy, to develop necessary 
skills and to learn to bz proud af them through techniques such 
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as preparation of models, charts, folders, albums, herbariums, 
dresses in certain periods of history, safai work, measurement of 
actual distance, self performed experiments, map drawing in class, 
planning, division of work, collection of materials and tools, work- 
ing together in class, completing the work in time, (iv) dramatisa- 
tion—to develop comprehension, writing skill, proper audience 
reaction, understanding life through characters, time and place, 
appreciation of abilities and feelings of others and self criticism 
through techniques such as complete study of the subject, rewriting 
in the form of a play, selection of actors, a little practice, stitching 
of the dresses, setting staging-acting and criticism by actors, audi- 
ence, director and judges, (v) organisation of programmes—for 
development of emotional integration, national and international 
brotherhood, organisational ability, team spirit, enthusiasm for 
democratic living, qualities of leadership and frugal habits, colle- 
ction and saving of money, through techniques such as observation 
of festivals national days, birth days of great men, talks by actual 
men from actual fields-freedom fighters, writers, poets, scientists 
foreigners parents, picnics, visits, bhajan, cleanliness campaigns, 
exhibitions, bulletin board maintenance, organisation of matches, 
sports etc., (vi) social service — consisting of activities such as literacy 
programmes, community health services, moral science and recrea- 
tional activities. The innovations at M.B. Patel College of Education, 
Vallabh Vidyanagar included (i) orientation on broblems of rural 
areas-through visits to rural places, extra mural lectures, symposia 
and discussions on rural sociology and economics led by experts in 
those fields, (ji) community programme--in summer for students of 
rural communities, (iii) school-college co-operation through 10 out- 
post centres, one such centre covering 20 to 25 schools and 
(iv) school adoption, wherein, 10 to 12 schools were adopted each 
year and these schools were supplied with teaching aids. 


Buch (1977a) and Buch Sansanwal (1977) reported innovations 
in teacher preparation programme at Vidya Bhavan G.S. Teachers 
College, Udaipur, which were (i) open air session, wherein the whole 
institution moved to one of the rural areas for a period of several 
days to inculcate self reliance in student teachers and to acquaint 
with them the way of life of the rural people and during this period 
besides participation in community liying activities, the student 
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teachers surveyed localities, organised functions and exhibitions, 
(ii) block teaching practice in schools situated within a radius of 
100 miles, wherein 20 student teachers were attached to one staff 
member for a fortnight and the practice teaching activities included 
items such as classroom teaching, maintenance of school records, 
participation in running the school, study of home environment 
of the school children, development of skills in teaching in a rural 
environment, devising educational activities, preparing teaching 
aids, studying relation of the community with the school, etc. 


Buch (1977b) reported development of skills of instruction 
through microteaching and simulation at the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education, M.S. University of Baroda. In this pro- 
gramme, a trainee used to give at least 3 cycles of micro lessons 
with a group of 6 to 7 peers as students. The skills covered were 
stimulus variation, probing questioning, reinforcement, illustrating 


with examples and explaining. 


Buch and Mukhopadhyay (1977 a & b) reported the pro- 
gramme of training teachers for their roles as rural reconstruction 
workers at Gandhi Vidyapeeth, Vechi, Gujarat. The trainees 
undertook activities such as agricultural and spinning work, be- 
sides getting practice in other teaching and non-teaching activities 
of a teacher. During practice teaching period, they participated 
in daily assemblies, sports, sanitation, craft work, school commu- 
nity kitchen activities. They also took classes for one work project 
on a subsidiary craft such as preparing candles, hair oils, chalk 
sticks, dusters of herbal medicines Non-classroom teaching activi- 
ties were done at three places—(i) activities at schools consisted of 
gardening, wall newspaper, exhibitions, children’s journals assign- 
ments, question boxes, self-service co-operative shop, parent teacher 
association, sports, music, dance, drama, cultural activities, tea- 
chers, discussions, flag hoisting ceremony, national songs and case 
studies of children, (ii) activities at homes included decorating the 
houses for scientific ways of living, discussion with parents help in 
farm work, first-aid, and barefoot doctor’s work, sanitary work— 
constructing simple but better latrines, bath rooms, disposal of 
waste, hygienic ways of living, compost pits, manual or gas plants, 
preparing spinning wheels, and servicing, (iii) activities in society 
jncluded-organising community meetings, village sanitation, prayer 
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meetings, youth clubs, social education, child education, play 
centres, work camps (shramadan sibirs), surveying, santisena train- 
ing, crash programme on agriculture was another important 
activity. Lessons were distributed among primary, primary-basic, 
secondary and post-basic schools. 


Buch and Roy (1977) reported innovation at Gujarat Vidya- 
peeth, Ahmedabad. The innovation was the programme of linking 
teacher education with rural reconstruction. It consisted of obser- 
vation of 60 lessons, delivery of 10 lessons in attached experimen- 
tal basic school, delivery of remaining 20 lessons in other schools 
(mostly rural schools) during internship programme, training in 
craft, community living in hostel and off campus programmes 
in rural areas. Off campus programmes were organised in six rural 
service extension centres or in any post-basic school in the rural 
area, The student teachers participated in different types of social 
works. 


Buch and Sharma (1977 a & b) reported innovation at Mouni 
Vidyapith, Gargoti. It was on teacher education in rural setting. 
The programme had an intimate school-college coordination. 
Vidyapith’s teachers visited the schools periodically and organised 
demonstration teaching in them. The teachers of the schools also 
were invited to the Vidyapith for getting training on audio-visual 
education. There were provisions for preparation of common teach- 
ing aids for rural schools, training in parent-school co-operation 
training in conducting social education classes and study of the 
problems of wastage and stagnation. 


Bone (1980) reported the practice at the University of British 
Columbia. As per a recent arrangement, final year students had 
been working in school on a part time basis, on payment of salary. 
The school teachers had been also involved in teaching work in 
university. The student teachers had been also involved in their 
self-assessment towards the middle of the programme. 


Mohanty (1984) reported two innovations in the programmes 
of the training colleges of Orissa. These were micro teaching and 
team supervision of criticism lessons. The case study on micro- 
teaching revealed the haphazard manner in which it was being 
carried out, 
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The studies on innovation are a few in number. In the Indian 
situation, innovation was highlighted by NCERT through its com- 
pilations of innovative practices in teacher training institutions. 
Latest of them was compiled by Khosla (1973) and the findings of 
the said study does not give a very bright picture. A year later, 
Joshi made study on innovations in teacher training institutions 
and this study also gave a similar picture. Two years later a study 
taken up by Damodar did not find any innovation. However, 
UNESCO (1979) brought outa directory of various innovative 
institutions engaged in preparing educational personnel. Out of 
306 institutions engaged for preparation of secondary school 
teachers, there were 19 in India which was a much lower figure 
in comparison to 68 in U.S.A. However, the innovations in certain 
institutions of India could get highlighted through case studies 
prepared by Buch and others and published in various documents 
of the UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia and Ocea- 
nia, This ought to have given some inspirations for other 


institutions. 
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